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NOTES 


Tue Queen is expected on the 24th inst. at Balmoral, 
and as usual Her Majesty will travel by the special train 
which always conveys her North. 





AmonG the Queen’s guests at Balmoral will be Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), Princess Beatrice (Princess 
Henry of Battenberg), Prince Henry of Battenberg, the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, and Princess Victoria of 


Schleswig-Holstein, who is an especial favourite with 
Her Majesty. 


Tue Queen’s farewell to the Kaiser at Cowes was 
remarkable for the affection which our Sovereign has 
always bestowed on her German grandson. Both the 
Queen-Empress and the Emperor-King were visibly 
affected. There can be no doubt but that the entente 
cordiale between the courts of Berlin and St. James is of 
the happiest kind. The presence of Lord Dufferin at 
Cowes in the capacity of an independent yachtsman has 


not, we will suppose, passed the eye of, let us say, Count 
Hatzfeldt. 


Ir has been libellously stated that Prince Henry of 
Battenberg is not a good sailor, Any one who has ever 
seen the Governor of the Isle of Wight on board his 
yacht must in common justice refute this report. Prince 
Henry, although bred up in the grass-grown inland town of 
Darmstadt, is nevertheless a thorough seaman, as _his 
sailing of Asphodel proves. In her matches with Vigilant, 
Britannia was ‘jockeyed’ by Mr. Carter in a way not 
altogether creditable. Smart sailing is clever business, but 
it may be carried too far, 


Iv was quite un-English for the victory of the American 
yacht to be received in dead silence, and that of Britannia 
to be greeted with the blowing of whistles and sirens, the 
uplifting of bunting, and the shouting of thousands on 
shore. We can well afford to be generous despite foreign 
opposition. Mr. George Gould, the owner of Vigilant, is 
despite his origin, a pleasant, well-spoken man, and his 
wife, formerly a member of Mr. Daly's company, has 
blessed him with some engaging children. 


Lorp and Lady Cadogan and Sir John Ramsden will in 
all probability be honoured by visits at their seats in 
Scotland from the Duke and Duchess of York during the 
autumn. 


Prince Curistian or Scuteswic-Horstein has gone to 
Kissingen, while Princess Christian is at Mannheim, a 
pretty and pleasant but somewhat dull place near 
Frankfort-on-the Main where the salts of a cure are more 
plentiful than the senna of amusement. Her Royal 
Highness will visit the Empress Frederick at Kronburg, 
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then go to dismal Darmstadt and eventually return to 
Frogmore by the time that pheasant-shooting commences. 


Ar Kronburg too will be found that excellent officer 
our Commander-in-Chief who will later on visit Lord 
Downe and Sir George Wombwell in Yorkshire, before 
taking up office at the Horse-Guards. 





Private theatricals or tableaux vivants will certainly be 
held at Osborne in January next; and Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne) and Princess Beatrice will hold 
themselves responsible for the same, the Indian room as 
usual being the royal amateur playhouse. 

Tuere is a good deal of jealousy in respect of these 
representations, but the Queen with her ever admirable 
tact manages to smooth matters and the consequence is 
success. Sir Henry Ponsonby, Sir John Cowell and 
Major Bigge are valuable aids on these occasions. 


Tue German Emperor was furious that his salute at 
Dover should not have been returned, and it is understood 
that the person responsible for the return fire has 
received a ‘ wigging’ which he is not likely to forget. In 
any case, a blunder of this kind is absolutely without 
excuse. What should we say if our Queen-Empress 
arrived off Kiel without her greeting being properly 
responded to? 





Tue meeting of the German Emperor with the Empress 
Eugenie was entirely the result of a consultation between 
the Queen and the Teutonic monarch. Both were anxious 
to carry the meeting into effect, and the fact that it took 
place at Farnborough reflects the highest credit on the 
grandson of the King who was made Emperor at Versailles. 
The interview was historical, and gave the Emperor the 
opportunity of expressing his personal regard for that 
charming and unfortunate lady, whose beauty and mis- 
fortune have been alike celebrated. 

Our French correspondent writes :—‘If proof were 
wanted of the tenderness felt for the Anarchist by the 
Socialist, it would be furnished by the delirious joy with 
which the verdict in the trial of the Thirty has been 
received by the Socialist Press. One can imagine that the 
acquittal of a batch of pickpockets would provoke a 
similar explosion of delight in a thieves’ kitchen. There 
is no temptation to dwell at length on this contemptible 
miscarriage of justice. The trial may be written down 
the most monumental piece of imbecility ever perpetrated 
by French officialdom. A curious feature of the affair is 
that, on the whole, M. Dupuy is entitled to laugh up his 
sleeve in spite of the pitiable results obtained by his legal 
underlings. Tor has it not been shown conclusively that 
there is dire necessity for the severe repressive measure 
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he has just succeeded in passing? Of a truth, @ quelque 


chose malheur est bon. 


‘ Tue Socialists, whose least sin is inactivity, are to hold a 
congress at Nantes early next month, which will mark an 
important development in the policy of the party. A 
bold bid is to be made for the support of the agricultural 
population. The programme elaborated some time back 
at Marseilles is to be amended and every effort will be 
made to gild’ the pill which the peasant proprietor is 
to be invited to swallow. Hitherto the French Hodge 
has turned a deaf ear to the tempter, but it is useless to 
deny the fact that the sorry plight in which he finds 
himself at present may incline him to look for salvation to 
any charlatan who promises him relief. It is high time 
the Government were up and doing. Much of the exist- 
ing distress might be obviated were certain long promised 
remediary legislation proceeded with. But the peasants 
are sparing in the use of bombs, so the chamber smirks at 
them and will continue to laugh up its sleeve until the 
outbreak of that “ prochaine insurrection des fourches”’ which 
M. Paul de Cassagnac has foretold and not it is to be 
feared without reason. 

‘Our colonial politicians are engaged in the congenial 
task of patting M. Hanotaux on the back. The Congo 
agreement, which has just been signed with King Leopold, 
has been hailed, d’emb/ée, as a triumph of French diplo- 
macy. It is certainly not a diplomatic reverse, so that 
there is some reason for the satisfaction felt at the Quai 
d’Orsay. As M. Deloncle has decided that English sus- 
ceptibilities can in no possible fashion be hurt by the 
arrangement arrived at, all ought to be for the best in the 
darkest of dark continents. However, always according 
to M. Deloncle, there is still a point noir on the African 
horizon. It is, of course, located, as the Americans I 
believe would say, in Egypt. But our politician has a 
plan for its definite removal. Let an English diplomatist, 
he suggests, come forward and induce his countrymen to 
shake the dust of Cairo off their feet. His reward? He 
would earn the eternal gratitude of France. M. Deloncle 
appears to believe in the possibility of the advent of his 
peacemaker. I doubt whether M. Hanotaux shares his 
faith. 


‘We have not yet done with the question of the 
possibility of the President of the Republic being any- 
thing more than a figure-head within the limits of the 
Constitution. The Figaro is appealing to various authori- 
ties for their opinion on the matter, The doctors of 
course disagree. On the whole the justest view of the 
situation seems to be that M. Casimir-Perier—to take the 
concrete case which is alone of interest—will be capable 
of vigorous action in exact proportion to the extent to 
which he is backed by popular opinion. Were he anxious 
to further a purely personal policy in opposition to the 
wishes of the majority of the nation he would have to 
throw his respect for the Constitution of 1875 to the 
winds, Again it could only be in a time of acute crisis 
that his intervention would be open and unmistakable. 
In a general way he must content himself with exercising 
an influence that need be none the less real because 
unseen, His rd/e is the important one of “the cherub 
that sits up aloft.” 





‘ Possisty because of the widespread belief that the 
reign of Casimir-Perier will be attended with startling 
developments, the most ordinary actions of the new 
President are scanned with an attention which would have 
astonished his predecessors. Matters have reached such 
a pitch that a well-known journalist of monarchical opinions 
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has suggested maliciously, that the papers had better print 
a daily “ Court Circular” and have done with it. As it is 
we are kept informed of the cut of M. Casimir-Perier’s 
coat, of the dishes he affects, the distractions he allows 
himself, and generally of every trivial incident in his 
existence. According to the politics of the critic he is 
praised or berated for his intention to drive about Paris 
with postilions or because his servants outnumber the 
domestics of the late lamented M. Carnot. On one point 
alone is the entire Press agreed: every wink and gesture 
of the President is of grave political import. And the 
badauds read and believe, and shake their heads, and are 
oblivious that it is the Silly Season. 





‘Tue irrepressible M, Turpin is again bewailing his fate 
and protesting that he has fallen amongst thieves. It isa 
fact that the Committee appointed to examine his inven- 
tion—si invention il y a—have produced an involved, self- 
contradictory and egregiously idiotic report. But com- 
mittees of inquiry though animated by the best intentions 
poss‘ble have a way, all the world over, of promoting 
muddles where their office was to clear up a mystery, 
They are not on so slight a count to be written down 
knaves. To pretend to an ‘authoritative opinion on the 
value of Turpin’s discoveries would be absurd in face of 
the fact that no one outside the Committee is in possession 
of any data on which to form a judgment. Still one may 
be permitted the simple reflection that if Turpin had 
really unearthed a practical process for the summary 
absquatulation of the foes of France the truth would not 
be stifled because /a “ poire”’ de ce bon M. Turpin déplait 
souverainement au Général Mercier, Which is what the friends 
of the inventor would have us believe. Nisco !’ 

Our German correspondent writes:—‘ Tue Emperor's 
successes in the Solent have not come up this year to 
the somewhat ambitious beliefs of the Berlin population 
in the qualities of Meteor. Though always inclined 
to grumble at His Majesty’s devotion to the water 
they do not like to see their Sovereign in the second or 
even third place in the International Yacht Competition at 
Cowes. As the Emperor has promised to return next year 
to Cowes, it is generally believed that he has made up his 
mind to get another yacht more powerful and fit to com- 
pete successfully with Britannia and Vigilant. The 
Emperor was in consultation on this subject with his naval 
constructors last year but the victory of Meleor in the 
Queen’s Cup competition caused the postponement of the 
project. 


‘Tur Emperor after having induced his officers and the 
students of the Universities to attend to sport of this kind 
has now extended his efforts in the same direction on the 
youth in schools, He has ordered the issue of a circular 
directed to the principals of the secondary schools inqui- 
ring how far the boys occupy themselves with rowing and 
other things connected with nautical sport. He has 
promised if the inquiry is favourable, to present a prize 
which might be competed for by all schools, It would be 
ludicrous to consider the Emperor’s proceedings as an 
overflow of enthusiasm for the sport which he tries to 
communicate to German youth. The transformation of 
the German people from an agricultural into an industrial 
nation requires a powerful navy which cannot do without 
sailors, The far-seeing Emperor therefore wishes to lead 
the education of youth in this direction and to prepare all, 
so that in given moment his ‘naval plans may not collapse 
on account of want of officers and men. 


‘ Tue introduction of this sport into schools would not 
be a complete innovation as three “ Gymnasiums ” in 
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Berlin have long practised rowing and have some good 
boats. 


‘Ir is, however, to be feared that the Emperor’s sugges- 
tive example will produce a craze. The ladies are now 
forming rowing clubs, and last week appeared in Griinau 
(the Berlin rowing centre) for the first time a “ ladies’ 
club,” with two old heavy boats, which were, however, 
handled with reasonable dexterity. 


‘Tue Emperor’s visit to the ex-Empress Eugenie has 
produced here no little surprise. People had not paid 
much attention to a telegram received by a Berlin paper 
a fortnight ago, which stated that Count Hatzfeldt, the 
German ambassador, had passed a night in “ Comtesse 
Pierrefond’s”’ Castle. The Emperor’s act, therefore, 
cannot be considered as a sudden manifestation of what 
you call in England His Majesty’s irrepressible nature, 
but bears all the characteristic signs of a well-weighed 
political step which even the Emperor’s desire to show 
himself polite to this fallen Majesty cannot fully explain. 
It comes now to memory that the Empress’s family 
received during the last week special marks of esteem 
from members of the English and Russian dynasties. 
The circumstance that the Queen’s grandson wore 
the British uniform—a kind concession made by him 
to spare the feelings of the unhappy woman—does not 
divest the step of its importance, and people here are 
trying to solve the puzzle which the Emperor has laid 
before them. But they are still more curious to learn 
how the French people will have received this news at 
the present moment, when the Napoleonic legend is 
beginning to revive.’ 


For ourselves, we venture to say playfully that if the 
Kaiser wins a race at Cowes with a vessel built by German 
naval constructors we will eat a copy of the following number 
of the National Observer ; and that his visit to the Empress 
was one of kindliness and devoid of political significance. 





Tue new African agreement is one of those subjects 
which will not suffer from delay in discussion. For the 
present it is enough to agree with the Zimes that ‘ the 
root principle of all the agreements under which arrange- 
ments between European Powers in Africa have been 
concluded is that they affect only the rights of the con- 
tracting parties, and leave untouched the rights of others.’ 
We confess that we had thought this part of the law of 
contract, international and local, was not confined to 
Africa, The serious point which remains is whether the 
French will agree with our interpretation of the stupid 
contract which we entered into with the Congo Free State. 


Ir has long been a commonplace that Greece is in- 
habited by ‘ Greeks,’ and the attitude of the Greek press 
over the financial collapse goes far to bear out the charges 
of dishonesty. There are many pompous declarations on 
the subject of the profound distress in the Greek mind at 
this fresh stain upon the Hellenic name, and every sort of 
proposal is made for escaping the consequenees of extra- 
vagance on the cheapest possible terms. But as for a 
determination to retrieve the position by economy and 
self-denial ; and for any hope of the inhabitants of Greece 
availing themselves by hard work of the ample natural 
resources of the country ; as for the exercise of any of 
of those elementary virtues, which are held essential to 
prosperity and even probity in private life, it will be time 
enough to look for them at Athens on the occasion of the 
celebration there of the national Kalends. 





The news that the various Orthodox churches of 
Greece, Servia, Roumania, Jerusalem, Crete and Cyprus, 
have set themselves solemnly in motion to express their 
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jealousy anent the Sultan’s gracious concessions to the 
Bulgarian Christians of Macedonia, is not in itself of 
supreme importance. But the sting of their pronounce- 
ment, in which they appeal for co-operation to Russian 
orthodoxy, presents a troublesome avenue, which at any 
other time might have led to disaster. But ecclesiastical 
politicians, though nowadays they have the character of 
Opportunists, display Jittle sense of the opportuneness 
of the moments they choose for their surprises, and the 
Czar is little likely to countenance an anti-Bulgarian 
demonstration by the Russian church, of which he is the 
supreme Head, at a moment when the prospects are so 
rosy of re-establishing his influence in the estranged 
Principality. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘As a sign of the times it may be 
noted that an unfortunate Frenchman has just been fined 
sixteen francs and sent to prison for ten days for exclaim- 
ing, not down with anything, but “Vive !Empereur! It 
is high time he returned.” Details are now just leaking 
out of a conspiracy, whispered to have been entered into 
by thirteen leading Paris newspapers, with the Figaro at 
their head, to upset the Republic and place Monsieur 
Buonaparte at the heed of affairs as “ Emperor.” It was 
to be accomplished by a simultaneous call for a plébiscite 
at the natural end of M. Carnot’s turn of office. 





‘Casenio’s ill-judged action, however, upset all calcula- 
tions, and the “ strong man Casimir-Premier,” as he is now 
called, had time to entrench himself securely at the 
Elysée. As one of the papers has been pointing out, it is 
only necessary to glance at the dictionary in order to 
discover that casimir is a material which has nothing in 
common with the toile d’Orleans, failing which and failing 
the head of the House of Bourbon, who has reserved 
himself for Spain, there seems no alternative outside 
the Republican frying-pan save the aforesaid Monsieur 
Victor.’ 





Lorp Rosebery, who has proved himself the possessor 
of a pretty literary gift, might do worse than devote a 
fraction of the Parliamentary recess to an essay on the 
Vanity of Human Ambition. His five[months’ tenure of 
the Premiership has provided him with ample material. 
It must have been bad enough to have endured the con- 
tumely of the Laboucherean ‘rump’ and the covert 
distrust of all the more militant members of the Party of 
which he is the titular leader; worse still to have found 
himself totally eclipsed by the massive form of his 
nominal lieutenant, the soi-disant ‘ Commander-in-Chief’ 
of the effective Radical forces ; but worst of all to observe 
his venerable predecessor suddenly developing fresh 
energy in the form of epistolary manifestos on current 
political questions. With such conditions attached to its 
possession the ‘giant’s robe’ must be anything but a com- 
fortable garment. 





Tue question of Li Hung-Chang’s ‘ yellow jacket’ still 
exercises the papers, and the gentle public. It was 
denied that he had been deprived of it, but it has been 
reasserted with strange pertinacity that not only the 
jacket, but his button and peacock feather have also been 
taken away. The best of the joke is that it was only 
when the Pall Vall Gazette printed a communication from 
Mr, Kenneth Cornish that writers or ‘ writed to’ had any 
specific idea of what the ‘yellow-jacket’ was, or meant. 
Then they learned that the ‘yellow jacket’ was made 
from silk flowered with the china aster, the royal badge ; 
that it was manufactured in hand-looms for the Emperor 
of China, and ‘taboo’ to all others; that a sample was 
looted from the summer palace at Pekin. The said 
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sample is now on view at Knapp’s in Savile Row. There 
are two large pieces of silk, one yellow, the other white 
flowers and petals on pearl grey ground—both exquisite ; 
things to see and remember. 





A LITANY IN TIME OF NEED 


(Duly answered August 14th) 


From the pestilent, privy sedition 
Whose hand is at honesty’s throat, 
From the bane of a Party’s ambition 
Whose soul is on sale for a vote ; 
From the snare of the impudent fowler, 
From treachery sharper than swords, 
From the latest political howler— 
Defend us, good Lords! 


From a Ministry’s dodge that is drastic 
For gagging the gorge of dissent, 
From the Leaguers whose law is elastic 
On rent and the paying of rent ;} 
From the rule that the wretched who do so 
Be badgered by boycotting hordes, 
Crying ‘Ho! for O’Brien his trousseau ! ’— 
Defend us, good Lords ! 


When integrity proves suicidal, 
And honour is seared with a brand ; 
When the labour on land that is idle 
Is known as the grabbing of land, 
When a curse is on faithful endeavour, 
And Parliament keeps its rewards 
For the breach of a bond—then, if ever, 
Defend us, good Lords ! 


From the scheme for a national bounty 
Releasing America’s dole 

Broadcast over borough and county, 
To sweeten the path to the poll ; 

From irregular raising of riches 
To subsidise alien hoards 

By the broaching of Englishmen’s breeches— 

Defend us, good Lords ! 


From the sham elegiacs of mealy- 
Mouthed agents of Ireland’s woes, 
From the efforts of Timothy Healy 
To sever the shamrock and rose, 
From the scare that the Government gave us 
When loyalty went by the boards— 
You have saved us already, O save us 
Now also, good Lords ! 


Such a grace we will gladly remember 
When Radical talkers renew 

The design for a Fifth of November 
Exclusively levelled at you ; 

For the nation will never dishonour 
A debt that she duly records, 

And, if asked, she will take it upon her 

To save you, my Lords ! 
O.S. 


THE TENANTS BILL IN THE LORDS 


HE function of the House of Lords in the still 
existing Constitution of this country has never 
been better displayed than in the course of the two 
nights of debate which preceded the rejection of the 
Tenants Arbitration Bill. When the Advanced Radical 
journalist is in the humour which leaves him unable to 
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employ any form of articulate expression other than 
will help him to unpack his heart with curses, he 
may be heard to describe the upper House as the place 


where a few peers yawn and whisper. ‘Those who have 
to follow them may well wish that proceedings in 
another place never provoked a less painful inclination 
to yawn than was felt on reading their lordships’ 
speeches on Monday and ‘luesday. If they were 
delivered in what can be called a whisper it is only by 
comparison with the bawling or shrill scolding which is 
more habitual in the Commons House, The voices in 
the Upper House were quite loud enough to make 
the arguments audible. It always was the distinction 
of the Lords that they could discuss principles 
thoroughly, and now since the Lower House has been 
given over to emotion, or to mere arrogant assertion 
bearing down opposition it is only among the Peers 
that we can be sure of hearing reasoning undisturbed, 
The Tenants Arbitration Bill was subjected to this 
test with the two results which everybody foresaw. 
When it was brought to discussion and at least 
some attempt had to be made to provide it with a case, 
it was shown by the speeches of its supporters to have 
none. In the Commons there was not even any visible 
effort to give what had formerly been considered indis- 
pensable. In the Lords a show was at least made to 
supply the deficiency. If the success was so indifferent 
the blame does not rest with Lord Spencer and Lord 
Herschel], who at all events strove to grapple with the 
impossible. We are treating the Ministerial minority 
in the Lords with the utmost fairness when we take the 
Lord Chancellor's speech as the best they could pro- 
duce. He is a man whom nobody accuses of stupidity, 
and whose training it has been to argue and to make 
out acase. He spoke as much as filled three columns 
of the Times. There was a visible desire at many 
moments to assign, if only it could be done, some 
reason, other than the supposed obligation of the Lords 
to register the will of the ‘representatives of the 
people,’ why they should read the Tenants Arbitration 
Bill for the second time. But though Lord Herschell 
sang | ud and long, he never once fell into tune. At 
no point in his long speech did he as much as touch 
what are, after all, the questions, namely, whether an 
evil exists in Ireland which a ‘Tenants Arbitration Bill 
can cure, and whether this particular Bill can be relied 
on to remove the kind of evil which does exist. General 
assertions that some evicted tenants are entitled to 
sympathy did indeed abound in his speech, but they 
are beside the matter. ‘The House was discussing the 
Tenants Arbitration Bill, not the moral worth, or 
worthlessness, of the evicted tenant ‘considered in the 
abstract.’ Lord Herschell also fell back on the argu- 
ment which is indeed indispensable to his side—the 
appeal to fear. ‘Terrible things, he said, might happen 
if the Bill were not passed. He spoke of possible 
explosions, and so forth. But here again there was no 
attempt to show that this Bill will remove the danger 
now or guard against its recurrence. Perhaps recol- 
lections of what had been said in the Commons warned 
the Lord Chancellor of this desperate attempt. Lord 
Salisbury’s crushing demonstration that it will do 
neither the one nor the other, excellent as it was, was 
hardly necessary. The work has been done by the 
Irish members, who have most explicitly told us all 
that the Ministerial Bill will not remove the ‘social 
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evil’ and will not be accepted as sufficient. After this 
warning from those who have the means of making 
their word good, only an advocate who was driven to 
actual desperation for something to say would have 
had recourse to this sorry shift for an argument. And 
in all Lord Herschell’s many words there was absolutely 
nothing else than this appeal to sympathy, which is 
beside the question, and to fear, which has confessedly 
no increased chance of safety to gain by accepting this 
Bill. Of Lord Rosebery’s speech it is unkind to say 
anything. It might have been delivered on any subject 
whatever. It was marked by a tone of dreary whimper, 
and apparently inspired by a desire to convince one 
section of his supporters that he really is a serious 
person. ‘The contrast between the flippant jocularity 
of his speech on the Home Rule Bill and his Pecksniffian 
solemnity last Tuesday is one of the most unpleasing 
spectacles we have noted in English politics. When 
Lord Rosebery is frightened out of his japes he can 
apparently only whine. 

What the Ministerialists did not do the Peers of the 
Opposition did. They applied themselves to the Bill 
and the policy which dictated its introduction. ‘The 
offer of Lord Lansdowne, repeated by the Duke of 
Devonshire, to accept a measure which would facilitate 
the return to his holding of every tenant whom 
Ministers can represent as entitled to any considera- 
tion, brought out the real state of the case. The 
Government showed by treating it with indifference 
that they are not making an effort to promote a 
peaceful settlement in Ireland but to do as much as 
they dare in the way of satisfying their Irish sup- 
porters. The monstrous character of the Bill itself 
was brought out thoroughly. The enormous powers 
it would have given to the three arbitrators, the 
absurdity of the provision that they were to 
consider absolutely independent ‘circumstances, the 
certainty that this would be found to mean that 
they were to take the prevalence of crime in any district 
as a sufficient reason for reinstating the tenant, the 
monstrosity of confiscating the landlord’s improvements 
on land kept in his own hands, the injustice threatened 
to the new tenants, were all proved over and over again. 
No parts of the masterly speeches of the Dukes of 
Devorshire and Argyll, or the Marquess of Salisbury, 
were more effzctive than those which showed how com- 
pletely the Bill would have ruined the Land Act itself, 
and have deprived the State of the one guarantee it has 
for the repayment of purchase money, by making it 
impossible in future to have recourse to eviction. The 
pretensions of the Bill as a legislative measure were 
utterly ruined by the cool analysis to which it was sub- 
jected by the House which is not to be deterred from 
the discharge of its duty by ‘bluster which nobody 
regards and menaces which everybody knows to be 
hollow.’ No better example, we say again, could have 
been given of the value of the Lords as a check on the 
reckless immorality of the trumpery majority which 
is degrading the House of Commons. 


SOCIALISM—AND COLD WATER 


ROFESSOR SHIELD NICHOLSON paid perhaps 

too high a compliment to the heterogeneous army 

of Socialists —by the way why is there no Socialist 

Army equipped with uniforms and drums and headed 
VOL, XIL 
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by the black flag bearing the emblem of the skull and 
cross-bones ?—when he dealt with them seriously in that 
able address which he delivered in the Sheldonian 
‘Theatre on Monday evening. Still Professor Nicholson 
deserves the thanks of the community for his plain 
exposition of elementary truths and we have the more 
pleasure in confessing the general obligation in that 
the vociferous section of the public is as certain as ever 
was Captain Rawdon Crawley not to pay the smallest 
fraction of its debt. The men of unlimited sympathy, 
or of sympathy limited only by the means of their 
neighbours, will abuse Professor Nicholson, calling him 
cold-blooded economist and human vivisector, using of 
him, indeed, any and every term of rabid abuse which 
may occur to their hazy minds or may slip from the ven- 
omous fluency of their thoughtless tongues. Alderman 
Ben Tillet may even call him a ‘fathead’ and then 
the Professor, who is bound ez officio to be a philosopher, 
ought to feel that he has won the highest of unconscious 
and unwilling compliments in the undiluted form of 
the abuse of at least one undoubted and unquestionable 
fool. Then, if but the motley fellowship of the 
Isocrats and the glorious company of Vox Clamantium 
should join in the chorus ‘ we blame thee’ the Professor 
may rest in the comfortable assurance that men of 
sense, as opposed to sensibility, are whispering under 
their breath Laudamus. 

For what is it that the Professor has done? In truth 
he has told us but little that we did not know before, 
and, in so instructing us, he has avoided the most fatal 
fallacy in the modern system of political argument. 
That is to say, he has not placed the most weighty 
considerations in the shade because they are old, nor 
has he brought out the flimsier arguments into strong 
light because they happen tobe new. His function was 
not to amuse by saying something new, as that of 
members of Parliament is in these days when the writer 
of Parliamentary sketches makes the political fortune of 
a politician, but to instruct. So, after disposing in a 
few scathing words of the ludicrous statement that the 
laws of economics must be modified when regard is 
paid to the Darwinian theory, which said statement is 
about as reasonable as Abracadabra, he applied the 
historical method, which is the only right method, to 
show that the nation which takes to Socialism as a creed 
of politics has always been ruined. Nay more, he 
proved that the particular process of Socialisation to 
which we Englishmen are condemned in order that a 
desperate and discreditea Administration may cling to 
the semblance of office is of all processes the most 
ruinous and extravagant. Of excessive taxation on 
land, capital and the higher professional incomes he 
said that there could be no surer device for checking 
progress, that it would introduce a creeping paralysis 
and, when the time was thought ripe for taking over 
the land and the capital, the land would be a wilder- 
ness and the capital Old Iron. A striking truth was 
surely never expressed by a scientific inquirer in terms 
more vivid or more absolutely true. 

Yet two more strong points were made by the Pro- 
fessor. With ruthless hand he tore away the veil of 
hypocrisy hiding from the careless eye the features 
of the moral ruffians who are the High Priests of that 
Socialism which would fain march through rapine and 
murder and anarchy to the dismemberment of Society. 
‘A great wave of altruism, forsooth, has flooded the 
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nation. Of a truth “tis but a ripple, and the Professor 
has over-estimated its volume. But of its quality he 
is no mean judge, and he declares justly that this kind 
of altruism is, in effect, that of the robber chief who 
assures his lawless followers that, if they assist him in 
brigandage, they shall have their share of the ransom 
of the hapless victims. ‘There is an old Welsh proverb, 
‘Tis easy to be liberal out of the purse of the country, 
which fits this kind of altruism in its aggregate form 
as neatly as a pair of handcuffs fits it in its individual 
form. The third point made by the Professor—and it 
is none the less strong in that it has been made over 
and over again in these columns of late—amounted to 
an emphatic defence of economists against indictments 
founded upon ignorance of the nature of economy and 
of the meaniug of the word ‘law.’ ‘No economist ever 
said “ Be selfish,” least of all Adam Smith.’ Nor did 
any sane man ever preach Jaissez faire pure and simple. 
In truth, Political Economy teaches us no more than that 
from certain causes certain effects follow. They fol- 
lowed with equal precision before Adam Smith was 
born, the same laws were in full operation in the time 
of the cave-men, and not the slightest influence would 
be exerted upon those laws if Smith were burned in 
effigy and Mill’s body, or as much of it as is left, were 
hanged in chains. This is an old truth, but it is 
worthy to be exhibited afresh, and it is of course 
equally true that the doctrine of Jaissez faire was never 
intended to mean more than that, where individual 
enterprise, unaided and unprotected, can produce better 
effects than the State has shown itself capable of pro- 
ducing, then—that is to say, in about ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred—it is a social blunder, and therefore 
a social crime, to interfere with the individual. More- 
over, the end of such interference is universal slavery ; 
and we thank Professor Nicholson for stating this truth 


plainly. 


THE EIGHT HOURS BILL 


ROM the point of view of the practical politician— 
in other words, from that of the meanest and 
most dangerous creature who defiles the earth—it might 
seem that the most striking fact connected with the 
debate and division on the Eight Hours Bill was the 
weakness of the Government. ‘That weakness is in 
itself a sign of the overwhelming influence of Mr. John 
Morley, an influence due to solitude in intellectual 
eminence in the deliberations of the Cabinet. Here, 
indeed, was an unmatched opportunity of securing 
ihe votes of a majority of the miners by trampling 
down the minority of freemen. Sir William Har- 
court saw the opportunity, Mr. Asquith was not 
blind to it, and there is no room for doubt that the 
Government would have adopted the measure as their 
own if the persistent honesty of one man had not 
stood in the way. So firmly was the impression that 
the Bill was backed by the Ministry fixed upon the 
minds of their supporters that a host of them had, we 
read passim, paired with Unionists on purely party 
lines. Hence comes it that we are entitled to regard 
the defeat of the measure as the defeat of the whole 
Government, with the exception of one honest man. 
Reflection upon the debate as a whole and upon 
the method by which the nation has been saved from a 
sin against principle, does not tend to satisfaction. ‘The 
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proposal was that all miners, irrespective of their 
desires, inclinations, and capacities, should be absolutely 
prohibited from working for more than eight hours per 


diem. For the moment we trouble ourselves not at all 
with such technicalities as ‘bank to bank’ or ‘on the 
face’; for the simple question was whether the energy 
and the industry of honest men were to be limited 
by law or by their human powers of work and 
endurance. Enter thereupon a Welsh coal-owner to 
propose that most illogical of expedients known as 
local option. In other words he, and Mr. Chamberlain 
with him, said in effect, ‘It is not fair that Yorkshire 
and the Midlands —that is to say, the body of colliers 
under the control of the Miners’ Federation—should 
coerce South Wales and the North of Eagland, for the 
rights of minorities are sacred ; but, as for your minority 
in Yorkshire and the Midlands, let them go hang. 
Which is absurd, since one minority is as worthy of 
consideration as another. But the very absurdity of 
the argument leads to the obvious conclusion that the 
men who voted for local option did so in the assu- 
rance that, if their amendment were carried, the Bill 
would drop into the limbo of things forgotten. The 
pity of it is that, some day or other, all these good 
gentlemen will be reminded and, according to the 
quibbling principle of St. Stephens, reminded justly, 
that they have pronounced in favour of compulsory 
limitation by local option, which is every whit as 
wrong as compulsory limitation by national option. 

One point, and one only, was made by the promoters 
of the Bill, and that point was, to repeat the original 
word, off the point. ‘They said that boys were over- 
worked and were compelled to work for too many 
hours in the North. Sir Charles Dilke, who in Parlia- 
ment at any rate is always truthful, alleged also that 
the lads worked in a state of nakedness; concerning 
which it is only necessary to say that, since the law 
compels them to wear ,some clothes above ground, 
their nakedness underground must be voluntary and 
may be convenient. But surely no more ridiculous 
suggestion ever was made than that lecause boys 
are overworked men should be compelled to work 
less. Is it not universally acknowledged that 
minors, as distinguished from miners, are entitled 
to the protection of special legislation? And 
this was the only point made in the debate. ‘The con- 
clusion, therefore, to which we are driven is that, for 
the present, no harm has been done, but that it is 
infinitely to be regretted that the champions of 
certain local majorities of miners, the said majorities 
being a national minority of miners, did not remember 
the claims of certain local minorities elsewhere, and so 
avoid committing themselves to an utterly unsound and 
pernicious principle. Howbeit, in these times, let us 
be thankful for a small mercy: the Statute Book has 
suffered no injurious addition, 


GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS 


é CABINET Council was held yesterday. ‘The 

Ministers present were Lord Rosebery’ and 
soon. ‘Thus the daily papers on Tuesday and Wedanes- 
day ; and the absolute indifference with which those two 
conclaves have been regarded is an instructive com- 
mentary on the present situation. Not a single London 
correspondent, so far as we are aware, has been at the 
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pains to evolve an explanation of the discussions, 
Indeed the most ingenious fiction-monger would be 
perplexed to discover what those quiet gentlemen can 
possibly have talked about. heir achievements are 
non-existent ; it would be absurd to credit them with a 
policy. ‘Ihe present Session has been barren as the 
Kalahari desert, and mere mechanical pressure has 
decided that next year the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill will have precedence, ‘ accompanied, possibly, by a 
small Irish measure.” Lven in the routine of adminis- 
tration not a single reputation has been made, and 
many have been damaged. His colleagues may flatter 
themselves that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman makes a 
tolerable Secretary for War, and so he does. Lord 
Spencer has been more or less energetic at the 
Admiralty, and Mr. Arnold Morley innocuous at. the 
Post Office. But could a more complete personification 
of fussy feebleness exist than Mr. Acland, or of serene 
incompetency than Sir George ‘Trevelyan or Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre? No Ministry of recent times has been more 
hopelessly deficient in character than this, and none 
has more sedulously limited its ambitions to the reten- 
tion of place though not of power. 

The most pathetic figure of all is that of the Prime 
Minister. Time was when Lord Rosebery’s handling of 
the Bulgarian embroilment almost led us to believe 
that in him we had a second Palmerston. His speeches 
on Imperial l’ederation evinced generous sympathies, if 
little precision of view. But, placed in a position 
where leadership was indispensable, he has become-——to 
use Bolingbroke’s phrase ‘the bubble of his own 
popularity.’ Sir William Harcourt has so engineered 
the Radical hostility that in domestic concerns the 
Premier is a nonentity. Even his speech about ‘the 
predominant partner, must now be considered as the 
outcome merely of a hopelessly bewildered intelligence. 
Instead of acting as the keystone of the arch, Lord 
Rosebery is merely an unconsidered fragment in the 
ruin. He exercises no control whatever, even over those 
departments in which his knowledge would be of value. 
In a few days Parliament will rise, and the direction of 
foreign affairs will be left to the nerveless hands of 
Lord Kimberley. Yet war is ablaze in the East, and 
the Congo State negotiations prove conclusively that ifa 
blunder is to be made, the Ear] will make it. We admit 
that the agreement between France and King Leopold, 
which was signed on Tuesday, gives the Foreign Office 
a way of salvation which it had little right to expect. 
But Lord Kimberley has displayed throughout a 
deplorabie want of foresight, and we can only hope 
egainst hope that he will emerge without further dis- 
credit from his dealings with France in regard to Siam 
and with Russia in regard to the Pamirs. Again, Lord 
Ripon’s past gives but slight guarantee, indeed, that he 
will be able to avert the dangerous complications which 
President Kriiger’s obstinacy may bring about in the 
‘l'ransvaal. ‘The case of India is more desperate still, 
since the interests of that country are being sacrificed 
to serve electioneering in England. However, as the 
affairs of the Empire are directed, not by Mr. Fowler, 
but by Messrs. W. S. Caine and Samuel Smith, Indian 
financiers can look for no adequate assistance, and the 
natives for no sane redress of grievances. Altogether, 
with the solitary exception of Uganda, the Ministry has 
done little to strengthen our position abroad, and, 
worse still, its chief seems content to abdicate that 
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direction over foreign and colonial affairs which has 
been exercised by every Premier worthy of the title. 

So far as the domestic side of the Session is con- 
concerned, its chief feature has been a frivolous dis- 
regard of educated opinion. Revolutionary measures 
have been introduced which had not the slightest chance 
of becoming law. Another has been duly rejected by the 
House of Lords, and the rebuff has been regarded as a 
matter of course. Could conduct be more futile than 
the exhibition of a Welsh Disestablishment Bill for 
show simply, and can a Ministry be considered in earnest 
which threatens the House of Lords without daring 
to make good its vapourings? The results of months 
of word-joining have been the Budget Bill, the Scottish 
Grand Committee Bill, and probably the Scottish 
Local Government Bill, the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
and one or twomore. No other results could ensue from 
a deliberately overloaded programme and gross mis- 
management of business. Besides few anomalies have 
been more remarkable in this very anomalous Session 
than the perfunctory manner in which measures of the 
most sweeping scope have been thrust upon the Com- 
mons. ‘The debates on the Budget were unnecessarily 
prolonged because Sir William Harcourt thought fit to 
remodel the principles of taxation without taking the 
trouble to comprehend the drift of this own proposals, 
By ‘ignorance, pure ignorance, Madam, Sir George ‘I're- 
velyan did his best to wreck the Scottish Local Govern- 
ment Billin the Grand Committee. Ifa parallel can be 
found for Mr. Morley’s miserably inadequate speech on 
the Evicted Tenants Bill it is Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s on 
the Equalisation of Rates. (As Mr. R. G. Webster 
argues in Wednesday's Times, the latter contrivance 
will simply benefit a certain class of owners in certain 
districts of London.) Perhaps the height of assurance 
was reached when at the end of the Session facilities 
were given for the Eight Hours Bill and yet the 
‘Treasury Bench remained absolutely dumb. The only 
reasonable explanation is that Ministers regard the 
House as a machine for supplying the papers with 
columns of ‘ copy’ which nobody reads. And, if matters 
continue to take their present course, to that base usage 
will the Mother of Parliaments turn. Fortunately the 
British working man has his intervals of reflection, 
when in his dunderheaded way he compares promises 
with performances. Nor can the Government escape 
that tribunal, though, for the moment, salaries are safe. 
It must be left to linger through the autumn under the 
disintegrating agency of that public contempt which 
even wire-pullers cannot nullify. But the final disap- 
pearance of this Cabinet of survivals ought not to be 
delayed beyond the spring, since nothing destroys 
political morality more surely than insincere dabblings 
with subversions of the Constitution. 


GAMBETTA REDIVIVUS 


HE influential group of French politicians who 
founded recently the Association des Gambettistes 

have announced their intention of pursuing with vigour 
the purposes for which that body was formed. No 
effort is to be spared to place the views of the Associa- 
tion before the electorate, and a determined attempt is 
to be made to revive the policy, which since the death 
of the great Tribune has been in part abandoned, and 
where persevered with has been continued without 
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intelligence. The decision of M. Etienne and his sup- 
porters is but one of a hundred symptoms of the pre- 
vailing political discontent in France, of the feeling of 
apprehension as to what the future may bring forth 
which is widespread in that country. The Govern- 
mental majority, scared by the alarming progress of 
Socialism, and haunted by fears of the possible coming 
of a Dictator, is ill at ease between the devil and the 
deep sea. As for the Government, in spite of a certain 
assumption of jauntiness, of crinerie, it is known to be 
weak-kneed. In consequence, the French politician in 
trouble about the evil aspect of the times is at a loss 
where to look for salvation among the leaders who bid 
for his support —il ne sait guére plus a quel saint se vouer. 
Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
recourse should be had toa name that is only a memory, 
but is still a name to conjure with. 

More than a decade, however, has passed since the 
death of Gambetta at Ville d’Avray. In the interval 
the face of affairs has undergone a change which, if 
Gambetta had lived to witness it, would have brought 
about, it is safe to predict, a corresponding alteration in 
his own views. ‘Io apply en bloc to the maladies from 
which the State is suffering at present the remedies 
prescribed for a different condition of things by the 
organiser of the national defence at the close of his 
career would be futile. Other times, other dangers, 
and other modes of obviating them. ‘The central fact 
which inspired the policy of Gambetta was the peril 
which beset the Republic from the adherents of pre- 
existing régimes. Throughout his life the very 
existence of the Republic was at stake, and _ his 
principal care was ever the consolidation of the 
institutions of which he was in a large measure the 
architect and on repeated occasions—notably on that 
of the Seize Mai—the saviour. ‘To-day the Royalists 
are a negligible quantity, and the Republic is 
threatened not from without but from within by 
the advocates of Social Revolution instead of by 
Orleanists or Buonapartists. An event of equal 
importance for which allowance must be made in all 
present-day political calculations is the chaogid atti- 
tude of the Church. Gambetta’s famous watchword 
which has rung through France since the memorable 
speech at Romans, le cléricalisme, voila Tennemi, is 
singularly out of place now that the Pope has enjoined 
obedience to the Republic on all good Catholics. 
Though he had lived to patriarchal age it is impossible 
to suppose that Gambetta would have been moved 
with great affection for the calotins, but his shrewdness 
would have led him to take advantage of the shifting of 
the wind in his favour instead, after the fashion of Ferry 
and his imitators, of fanning a flame of discord that 
was dying out of itself. Indeed, there is no more 
convincing evidence of the inconceivable doltishness of 
the Opportunist Majority in the Chamber than its 
continued spurning of the offers of alliance of an 
element in the nation, which more than any other 
makes for law and order. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that one of the most prominent members of 
the Association des Gambettistes, M. Spuller, has seen 
the error of his ways. If the opinions of the ex- 
Minister who essayed the introduction into politics— 
to his cost we must add regretfully—of the esprit 
nouveau are shared by his companions, on this ground 
at least we must wish the Association well. Another 
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tradition intimately connected with the name of 
Gambetta must be thrust into the background, if those 
who would revive his programme are to earn general 
sympathy. Gambetta, and herein lay at once his 
strength and his weakness, was essentially homme de la 
Revanche. He was pledged to struggle to the bitter 
end for the recovery of the lost provinces. It is time 
that this chimera were consigned to the realm of 
impracticable politics. 

On the other hand there are many articles in the creed 
of Gambetta to which his successors may adhere with 
profit. Above all he was the sworn enemy of disorder. 
At a time when the mere demagogue, without conscience 
as without statesmanship, would not even have attempted 
to resist the temptation of truckling to them of the 
baser sort, Gambetta stood fast and worked with a 
will to maintain in its integrity the principle of 
authority. Minister of the Interior in the Government 
of National Defence he put an end to the fishing in 
troubled waters of the extreme Revolutionaries, quelling 
by his own personal intervention the disturbances at 
Lyons and breaking up the notorious Southern League. 
There is no reason to doubt that he was as staunch a 
Democrat as ever breathed, but he saw clearly that the 
best interests of all classes are bound up in a strong 
Government. He was not the man to bend the knee 
to the Baals of Communism and the Social Revolution. 
Had the same grit entered into the composition of the 
chicken-hearted Opportunist Premiers of the past few 
years, Socialism might still be a scarecrow instead of a 
very real menace. Another capital feature of his 
character was his genuine love of reform where, in his 
opinion, it was desirable. As he declared himself, he 
was no theorist but a practical man, a man of action. 
He would have had a fine scorn for the pitiable dilly- 
dallying, the wretched pidtinement sur place which is 
dubbed a policy in a Chamber which does not know its 
own mind and thinks it natural that Parliamentary 
life should be made up of equal doses of ‘scenes’ and 
visits to the buvette. But a panegyric of Gambetta is 
easy to write. A more difficult task will be to adapt to 
the needs of the hour the spirit by which he was 
animated. ‘This done, an audience has yet to be found 
for the amended gospel. We are afraid that neither 
M. Spuller nor M. Etienne nor any of their followers 
is quite equal to this complex obligation. Still on 
the whole we are inclined to wish them well, and 
perhaps where genius might do all, perseverance and 
enthusiasm may accomplish something. Casting pearls 
before swine is not always so useless an occupation as 
might appear. 


SMALL YACHT RACING 
¥ AILING in small boats has always been a popular 
iw 


pastime, and for two reasons, first of all the cost 
of a big ship whether for cruising or racing purposes is 
altogether beyond the means of the majority of yacht- 
ing men, and secondly in small boats the navigation of 
the craft is under the immediate management of the 
owner whereas the sailing of large yachts has to be left 
almost, if not entirely, in the hands of a professional 
skipper. ‘Three centuries ago no yachts of any size 
existed and a writer in 1706 defines a yacht as ‘a small 
ship built for swiftness and pleasure.’ The first racing 
vessel built in this country was a 25-tonner which 
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Charles II. designed and called the Jamie. 'The 
king raced her against a small Dutch vessel steered by 
the Duke of York and the prize of £100 was won by 
the king’s ship. This contest may be said to have 
possessed something of an international character, since 
the contending ships were built in different countries and 
as in each case the owner was at the tiller the match, 
except as regards modern rules and regulations, may be 
said to have been practically sailed under conditions 
somewhat similar to those which govern the small classes 
of the present day. After Charles II.’s time yachting 
went out of fashion, but early in the eighteenth century 
small boats made their appearance on the water of Cork 
Harbour and for many years racing with little yachts 
was the popular sport among gentlemen in the South 
of Ireland. So numerous indeed, did these crafts 
become that in 1720 the Cork Harbour Water Club was 
formed to encourage racing, and this club, now called the 
Royal Cork Yacht Club may be regarded as the first 
attempt to organise yacht-racing in this country. A 
few years later the sport came into favour in England 
and on the River Thames racing became very popular. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century Cowes 
became the favourite resort for yacht-racing of all kinds, 
but the majority of vessels were still of small size and 
scarcely any were built over 35 tons. With the founda- 
tion of the Yacht Club, afterwards the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, the period of larger vessels began and up to 
about five and thirty years ago small boat sailing was 
lost sight of in the interest which centres in big 
yachts. 

About that date the Clyde yachtsmen began to 
appreciate the value and capabilities of the small ship 
for all round sport and for a time the 5-ton yacht built 
under the old rule was the favourite racing vessel in the 
North. The 5-tonner must not be confused with the 
5-rater of the present time, since the latter boat is 
almost as large as the 10-tonner of 1870. Early in the 
seventies we find 20-tonners and 10-tonners making 
their appearance on the Mersey. About the same 
time the 10-ton yacht became popular. Later on we 
find Kingstown encouraging small boat racing. Mean- 
while racing of a similar sort was being carried on with 
success in the Thames, but gradually the metropolitan 
river lost its clientéle, and after the year 1880 the head- 
quarters of the smaller classes in the South of England 
were transferred to the Solent. ‘The adoption of the 
Yacht Racing Association rating rule in 1886 revo- 
lutionised small yacht racing, and two years later the 
‘length ° classes altogether disappeared. The building 
of 5-raters on the Clyde was soon followed by the appear- 
ance of similar craft in the Solent, but for some time 
the Clyde was the home of that class. ‘The encourage- 
ment given to small boat sailing on the Solent soon 
caused the building of many 5-raters on the spot, and 
Watson and Fife in the North found themselves con- 
tending with Nicholson and Payne in the South, while 
good boats were also turned out by the Liverpool 
designers. ‘I'en-raters were equally popular, and the 
Solent classes included 10- 5- and 2}-raters, and since 
then have been extended to include 1- and even }-raters. 
But during the last few years the Clyde has been the 
principal place for 10-raters, and this season Watson 
designed a 10-rater for the Messrs. Allan. Herreshoff 
designed another for Mr. Robert Allan, and Fife 
one for Mr. Collins. Altogether the tens on the 
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Clyde have been the chief class of the present season in 
the North. In the Solent the 20-raters have been 
the great sporting class, and the number of new 
boats launched exceeds anything done in the smaller 
class of late years. At the present moment there 
is quite a fleet of twenties racing about the Wight, 
including the Clyde crack, which up to the present 
has not done much in southern waters. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, so far as sport goes, small boat 
sailing is far more worthy of the name than watching 
the men do the work on a big racing cutter. But the 
difficulty that small boats have to contend with is in 
getting from port to port. When it comes to voyaging 
from the Clyde or Dublin to Cowes, you want some- 
thing more than a little racing machine to make certain 
of a successful journey in any weather. ‘here is, how- 
ever, little necessity for small yachts to take long trips 
in search of sport at the present day, seeing that on the 
Clyde, the Mersey, the Solent, and at Dublin and Cork 
racing can always be had. Even the Royal Yacht 
Squadron is beginning to see that there may be some- 
thing in a small boat after all, and of late the club has 
had the good sense to offer prizes for one or more of the 
smaller classes. 


THE PROFESSORS AND THE XOW-SHING 


FTER a burst of unnatural activity the Korean 
war has sunk into a period of almost absolute 
inanition as far as the newspaper reading part of the 
public is concerned. A metaphysician might be dis- 
posed to argue that a political event which was not 
properly recorded in the columns of a daily paper did 
not, in fact, exist ; but, without going as far as this, it 
is obvious that the prevailing calm (we write allowing 
for the possibility of the arrival of any kind of news at 
any moment) may mean anything or nothing, but is 
not without its uses to this country. English interests 
are confine! to the security of the Treaty Ports and the 
neutrality of other Powers. The former is not 
threatened, the latter is the kind of topic which is 
best not considered before it need be. Meanwhile one 
important question, namely that of the destruction of 
the Aow-Shing has forced itself on public attention ; 
and it seems that at last as much information 
on the topic has been published as ever will be. 
There can be no doubt that that interesting 
steamer was on the 25th of July proceeding from China 
towards Korea with a draft of Chinese soldiers, that 
Captain Galsworthy was her captain, and that other 
Europeans were on board: that a Japanese Admiral 
told her to come to anchor, which she did, and that the 
captain of the Japanese ship .Vaniwa told her to follow 
under her stern presumably to Japan, which she did not 
do, whereupon the Japanese destroyed her. The part 
played by Captain Galsworthy seems doubtful: he and 
the other Europeans were apparently in favour of going 
to Japan as prisoners, and they certainly had to escape 
from the people on their own ship by the desperate 
expedient of jumping overboard. There can, however, 
be no doubt that he claimed the privileges of a neutral 
on the ground that as far as he was concerned there was 
no war, and that the Aow-Shing was a British-owned 
ship flying the British flag. 
On these facts Captain Galsworthy’s compatriots will 
be apt to assume, subject to further correction, that he 
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knew very well what he was about. He may be taken 
to represent the owners of the Kow-Shing ; and when 
he set off with a cargo of Chinese soldiers, in the 
company of Chinese men-of-war, to a place where it 
was common knowledge that a war was very likely 
to break out, he must have anticipated that his vessel 
was liable to suffer a total loss at the hands of the 
Emperor’s enemies. ‘The undertaking was one which 
Englishmen are not likely to blame, being technically 
legitimate, and not open to that degree of blame 
which sometimes attaches to the soldier of fortune 
engaged to teach uncivilised powers how to fight. 
But had there been no danger Captain Galsworthy’s 
services would possibly not have been required, and 
the freightage of the Kow-Shing would not have 
been as high as the public naturally assumes that it 
was. If the venture miscarried, its victims will meet 
with the sympathy of their compatriots, but will 
generally be considered as entitled to nothing more. 
It is satisfactory to find that this view, which we 
believe to be the one prevailing among ordinary 
Englishmen, has met with the approval of two philoso- 
phers, whose reasons, however, seem to be less satis- 
factory than their conclusions. ‘The united voices of 
Oxford and Cambridge agree that the fact that the 
Kow-Shing was flying a red ensign when she was 
sunk of itself gives this country no right to complain 
if she was at the time acting in the service of a 
belligerent. She was no doubt acting in the service of 
China. Was China a belligerent? War had rot been 
declared, but that makes no difference if there was in 
fact a war going on, and that depends on whether an 
‘act of war’ had already been committed or—and 
then the unity of opinion breaks down. Professor 
Westlake considers that an attack on the Aow-Shing 
was justifiable if she was part.of a fleet ‘engaged on a 
service the completion of which Japan could not be 
expected to permit.’ Professor Holland ‘holds’ that 
her captain knew there was a war because the Japanese 
Admiral had said in the expressive terms of nautical 
signalling, ‘Stop where you are or take the conse- 
quences.” The difficulty is to say when a war begins. 
One professor makes the question in this case depend 
on what one side ‘could be expected to permit’; the 
other maintains that it begins when some one does 
something warlike. Both opinions seem about equally 
useful. 

‘The whole attempt to settle the question by referring 
it to any imaginary code is in fact unsatisfactory, 
because it is an attempt to solve the problem by im- 
possible means. The tribunals of civilised countries 
must decide questions of prizes and so forth by a care- 
ful discrimination between what are and what are not 
acts of war and other similar minute considerations. 
But when international questions arise they must be 
decided, as they will be, each on its merits. The 
Chinese have probably never heard of International 
Law, the Japanese are not likely ever to have understood 
what it is; it is quite certain that neither will consider 
themselves bound by it. It is to be hoped that any 
questions arising between this country and either of 
the two belligerents will be decided dispassionately and 
fairly, and there is no reason to fear that they will not ; 
but they will probably always be matters for the 
decision of politicians rather than professors, and should 


be dealt with accordingly. 
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THE UNITED STATES TARIFF 


Y a curious coincidence the sudden settlement of the 
tariff question in the United States, though roundly 
abused on political grounds by both the Republicans and 
the Democrats, has met with considerable favour in business 
circles. That this should be so is not altogether surprising, 
for to traders the first essential is relief from uncertainty, 
and the second that the changes should not be too violent. 
Under the Bill as now passed, business men know where 
they stand, and though the duties have been universally 
reduced, the changes have not, with one ur two exceptions, 
been of a nature to revolutionise trade. One great point 
will not fail to be noted by every American—namely, 
that the tendency has turned against McKinleyism, and 
that future changes will be in the direction of Free Trade 
rather than back to prohibitive duties on imports. It is 
difficult to summarise either accurately or concisely the 
alterations that have been made, because ad valorem per- 
centage duties have been in many cases substituted for 
specific duties of so many cents per pound or ton under 
the McKinley Act. For instance, woollen and worsted 
yarns valued at not more than 40 cents per pound now 
bear an ad valorem tax of 30 per cent. Under the old law 
the duty on the same class of goods was not only 35 per 
cent , but there was also a duty per pound of two and a 
half times the duty imposed on a pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class, which latter duty was 11 cents. ‘There- 
fore there is now a tax of 30 per cent. only, in place of 
35 per cent. ad valorem and 27} cents on every pound of 
woollen yarn. We have seen it mentioned somewhere 
that the change is equivalent to a reduction from 278 per 
cent. to 30 per cent., but, with all deference to the maker 
of the calculation, it seems as if the reduction were still 
greater, if the price of wool be taken roughly at 8d. per 
pound, We have taken wool as an illustration because it 
is in this commodity that the greatest innovations have 
been made ; but though the alterations in other things 
are much smaller, the principle is the same and renders 
an exact calculation of the reductions effected very 
hard to make. A rough estimate is about 15 per cent. all 
round with the notable exceptions of wool, hemp, flax, and 
jute which are free, while manufactures of these materials 
are also reduced in a greater proportion, There can be 
little doubt that our English and Scottish manufacturers 
will derive considerable benefit from the new tariff. 
Dundee, the centre of the jute trade, where there 
have been so many failures lately, should also have 
better times in store, and the same may be said of 
Leeds, Halifax, and Manchester for there are  con- 
siderable reductions in cotton manufactures, though to 
a lesser extent than in woollens, The iron trade will also 
participate in the improvement, and we notice that the 
United States Consul at Glasgow expects that the export 
trade of Glasgow which went back $2,000,000 on the 
passing of the McKinley Act, will show an increase of 
$3,000,000 in 1894 as compared with 1893. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether there is any 
justification for the rapid rise which has occurred in 
American railway stocks. That the United States will 
again recommence to import goods of all sorts on a 
normal scale seems certain, and the increased traffic 
that will result will make the earnings of the railways 
look more favourable. The country has, however, a 
lot of leeway to make up, and it will be a pity if 
speculation drives up prices too rapidly, since it will 
only end in a fresh set-back that will frighten in- 
vestors. We have yet to see whether the expected 
improvement in trade is really coming to stay, and until 
there is actual evidence of it non-dividend paying- 
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stocks are best left to the tender mercies of market 
speculators. We fancy, however, that money may be 
made by careful selections of securities in Australia, 
Uruguay, and Argentina, The two former countries will 
benefit enormously by the abolition of the American tax 
on raw wool, and with regard to Uruguay it is noticeable 
that the proportion of the customs receipts set apart for 
the service of the debt has recently been in excess of 
the requirements, so that at the end of the year there 
will be a considerable surplus applicable to redemption. 
This points to an improvement in the condition of the 
country, and makes one think that Uruguay 3} per cent. 
bonds at 44, at which price they yield just on 8 per cent., 
should be worth attention. In the Argentine Republic 
also there are opportunities for robust investors in the 
funding loan and in some of the railway securities. If 
there is a recovery in America it will extend more or less 
all over the world. 


A READER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
BY AN OLD LITERARY HAND 


L ERE, once more, is August, and with it a delightful 

cessation—not absolute, but nearly so—of the flow 
of literary products. I look up at the shelf which is wont 
to hold my ‘books for review,’ and am charmed to see 
that it contains hardly anything of importance. For the 
moment the world of letters is almost still. One can take 
pause and breathe. Delicious sensation! The editors no 
longer harry one for ‘copy.’ Most of them, bless them! 
are out of town; and town is all the blissfuller for it. 
For once in a way one can rejoice in the pleasure of not 
reading at all, or in that other pleasure, not less exquisite 
and rare, of reading what one lices, not what one must. Of 
course, the former is the only really fruitful reading, The 
books that one must read willy-nilly give little satisfaction 
and do little good. One takes them up with a certain 
distaste, lays them down with alacrity, and does not 
return to them for a long while to come. To read a book 
in order to review it is,in my own case, to acquire a 
species of dislike for it which only time can conquer. O 
for the good old days, the days so distant, when one read 
only for oneself and for one’s gratification !_ Those were the 
days when one’s time was one’s own, and when one could 
read not only what one liked, but when one liked. They 
were the days in which everything was new, everything 
more or less enjoyable. It is a, truism, of course, to say 
that those days never can come back; but it is just that 
fact which makes the situation so poignant. I often say to 
myself, ‘When I get a spare hour or two I will have a dip 
again into Dumas and Scott and Lever; I will even have 
another glance at old G, P. R. James and Gustave Aimard 
and Mayne Reid. I will have another glorious bout with 
Marryat and Cooper.’ Alas, the spare hours never arrive, 
and the old favourites remain untouched. 

And is it not as well perhaps, that that should be so ? 
Is it possible to recapture the first fine careless rapture ? 
To tell the truth, I am almost afraid to handle the familiar 
tomes: there is such a long interval between the tens 
and the forties! I remember that, when I was a boy, I 
did my reading of romance on the most systematic and 
comprehensive plan. I read my authors straight through. 
hat is to say, having mastered one of Scott’s stories, I 
tramped through all the others in succession, until there 
were no more to cover. In the same way with Dumas, 
and James, and Aimard, and the rest. I took them in 
the lump. I could not have too much of them ; indeed, 
there was never enough. My appetite grew by what it 
fed on. Dumas and Scott of course are universal joys. 
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I don’t know whether my contemporaries were quite so 
devoted as I was to that very much less brilliant light, 
James, of the many Christian names. I remember very 
little of what he wrote, so far as details go; but I know I 
revelled in his stories at the time, despite the frequency 
with which two horsemen, one old and one young, riding 
up a hill, presented themselves in the opening chapter. 
I fancy I imbibed these tales after Dumas’ and Scott’s, 
accepting them as the best available substitutes for those 
masterpieces. They were semi-historical, and they were 
romantic; and that, I suppose, was sufficient. Yet I 
cannot help thinking that they must have had some merit 
above the common, for, though I could read James till 
day was done, I could never bring myself (1 recollect) to 
read Harrison Ainsworth with anything like the same 
devotion and delight. Indeed, I found Ainsworth com- 
paratively dull—wooden, mechanical, forced, without spirit 
and ‘go,’ I may be doing the author of Rookwood an 
injustice, and, in that case, I ought to take the very 
earliest opportunity of perusing him again. But I should 
do it as a duty, I fear, and not with any hope of enjoy- 
ment. Again, I don’t know whether all boys of my age 
were as fond as I was of Aimard’s tales of adventure— 
tales, if 1 remember rightly, of life in South America, of 
Indians, and pampas, and savannahs. Every youngster 
loved to read Mayne Reid ; but Aimard, I fancy, was not 
quite so well known and so popular. One of the most 
fertile of writers, he gave me many, many hours of 
unalloyed happiness. Assuredly my feeling towards him 
is one of very great gratitude. It is a vague sort of 
gratitude unquestionably; for I could not repeat the 
names of half a dozen of his stories. But I am grateful to 
him all the same. 

Marryat had for me the charm that he has had for 
everybody. Cooper held me less firmly ; but, for all that, 
I paid him the compliment of reading all that he had 
written. After that, I believe, came Bulwer Lytton, whom, 
I venture to think, my brethren of to-day are inclined to 
underrate. I surrender, without a pang, his plays and his 
‘ poetry’; but does he really rank, as a story-teller, so low 
as some of us would place him? Perhaps one is blinded 
a little by one’s sense of indebtedness to a writer. For 
myself, I cannot forget the pleasure I derived from the 
long series that began with Pelham and ended with 
Pausanias the Spartan. You will find in Bulwer the germ 
of much of the fiction of these times. T'he Coming Race, A 
Strange Story, Zanoni, Lucretia, Ernest Maltravers, Eugene 
Aram—all have had their imitators. Outside of Esmond, 


have we any better historical novels than The Last Days of 


Pompeii, Rienzi, and The Last of the Barons? No doubt 
Bulwer is often stilted and pedantic, tricky and unreal ; 
but at his best he is picturesque, vigorous, and impressive, 
Of his tales I have read every line; I shall not easily 
forget the creepy sensation with which I perused 4 Strange 
Story, week by week, when it first came out. I have 
had no such ‘sensations’ since. I found She theatrical. 
The great Mr. R. L. Stevenson does not please me as 
once Fenimore Cooper pleased. I would rather possess 
one of Marryat’s works than all Mr. Clark Russell's, 
one of Dumas’ romances than all Mr. Stanley Weyman’s. 
The distinguished Mr.S. R. Crockett does not thrill me in 
the least ; the omniscient Sherlock Holmes only bores me. 
Such is the distracting—you may say, the distorting—effect 
of early memories! I gather, from what I read in the 
daily and weekly press, that there are persons with whom 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Crockett, Mr. Rider Haggard and 
Dr. Conan Doyle, hold the place that Dumas and Scott, 
Bulwer and Lever, held formerly with me; and it is only 
right, I suppose, that each generation should have heroes 
of its own. 
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MEXICO—VII 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


CAFE, PATIO, AND PALACE (continued ) 


I HAVE spoken of Mexican cooking. The first real native 

I had was at the house of Madame Degollado, most 
charming of hostesses. One of the dishes, the molec 
(turkey with a scarlet sauce), took quite twenty-four hours 
to prepare, and the tortilla soup and stuffed peppers won 
my heart. It was not my youth nor my enthusiasm that 
threw me into sympathy with Mexican cooking, for what 
I had endured in many out-of-the-way parts of the world, 
as in the South Sea Islands, in the way of cooking would 
naturally go far to unsettle my confidence in foreign fare. 
It was rather that I was convinced—convicted, as the 
Salvation Army people have it—and I went so far as to 
provoke the criticism of my friends when I dared to drink 
pulque at the railway station and eat tortilla sandwiches 
from the baskets of a pedlar. After all, one has a kind of 
instinct regarding such things. Nature adjusts things, and 
the food which one gets in different countries, with the 
varying methods of living, are pretty generally justified 
by the climate and the countries themselves. 
may eat curry outside of India as he can eat it in India, 
and I do not believe that it is possible, even if it could be 
made, to eat molé in New York, not any more than terra- 
pin would be good for one in the Calle de San Francisco. 
I do not wish it thought that I affected the life of the 
very fine folk in Mexico and neglected the humble, for I 
ate meals too, as with Becodar, the blind beggar, where the 
principal furniture of the house was chairs. 

Now, in Samoa and Tonga the most striking character- 
istics of a household were the mats. It was a sign of 
riches. The best thing you could say of a man was, that 
he was a mat. In Mexico it seemed to me that chairs was 
the chief indication of property among the poor. I thought 
that they must sleep in the chairs, for I never saw any 
bed. I had an instinctive feeling that I ought to take 
two or three chairs to siton, It did not seem kind if you 
hesitated to do so, and you did a very polite thing if you 
shifted from one chair to another and showed no particular 
partiality. I do not know whether it is so, but I am 
inclined to think it would never offend a humble Mexican 
to call him a chair. Sherry would probably disagree, and 
say that he ought to be called garlic. 

There was another characteristic which one could not 
avoid, An unmarried man is constantly made to blush by 
_ the series of native cherubs not more liberally arrayed 
than heavenly cherubs who get in your way in the doorways 
and in the street. But then, one gets used even to 
cherubs, From cherubs to churches is a very proper step, 
although, perhaps, the churches should have come before 
the cherubs. However, I may say sadly and quite 
timidly, in passing, that the church has had not all to do 
with the very large number of cherubs in Mexico. It is 
to be observed that there is something patriarchal in the 
run of domestic life there. 

Perhaps the cathedral is not the most notable church 
in Mexico, but it stands on the most notable ground. 
The walls of which it is built were part of the ancient 
heathen temple, devoted to human sacrifices, on the 
tower of which Cortés and his comrades made a vast 
slaughter market of Montezuma’s followers, from which they 
hurled the hideous idol Huitzilopochtli, whose rites were so 
infamous and so terrible. On the same towers, as they 
fought their way, tearing down house after house to make 
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a passage into the city, they saw their comrades tortured 
and made to dance before the great idol, ere their bodies 
were split asunder and the quivering hearts torn out. 

Of these things one could not help but think, as one 
stood in the little balcony high up outside the choir, and 
looked down to the nave and up to the high altar, and 
thought of all the years and scenes that had come and 
gone since Cortés’s little handful of desperadoes captured 
the whole country. Looking down, one saw the choir- 
screen and the railings leading up from the choir to the 
high altar, made of tumbago, that wonderful metal, the 
art of making which is now lost to the world. It is com- 
posed of gold and silver and other rare metals, and is 
worth millions of dollars, Once this vast cathedral was a 
treasury of untold wealth, as I have said in previous 
articles; but generals in need of money, revolutionists 
wanting funds, governors lacking ammunition and pay for 
their soldiers, despoiled the church, as she once grew rich 
out of the hoardings of the poor. Here were received all 
the Viceroys whom Spain sent in the first days of the 
conquest, At the steps of the high altar stood the un- 
fortunate Emperor Iturbide with his wife, to be crowned. 
Beneath the pavement of the Altar of the Kings lie 
buried the heads of Hidalgo and others who fought for 
Mexican independence. 

The cathedral was designed by celebrated Spanish 
artists, aud more than a few of the paintings in the chapels 
are notable, and from distinguished hands. But after all, 
these things may be seen elsewhere in other cathedrals in 
other lands, though the same sensations cannot be got in 
other cathedrals in other lands. 1 think my friend—not 
Sherry—came with me more to feel the influence, the 
atmosphere of the place, to think, to dream, rather than 
to flourish the guide-book in the faces of dead heroes and 
forgotten saints. There suddenly appeared on the balcony 
by the large organ a weird figure with grey hair, shining 
teeth, and bead-like eyes—a peon doing service for the 
organist. At a word from my companion, a gentleman 
who knows more about the cathedral of Mexico than any 
other man, this being made a melancholy uncanny wave of 
his hand for us to come up; and presently a little door 
opened out of the organ. We entered in upon some 
narrow steps. The door closed behind us, the great bunch 
of keys clanging together as they hung from the lock, keys 
We crept up, up, and 
I thank my 
particular star that my friend had no wish to be informa- 
tive. He left me to myself to sit in the ancient choir, sit 
and look about me, alone, save for him; shut out from the 
rest of the populace in the cathedral who seemed far off — 
ever so far off. The organ shut us in on one side, and 
again the organ on the other, and the great brown gold 
screen fenced us off on the one hand from the high altar 
and the nave, and on the other the back of another altar 
walled us in, while high above our leads was 
the great ceiling, full of a gentle soft haze such 
as one sees in the dome of St. Paul's. At the 
left one could hear the tinkling of the bell as 
the anchorite rang the changes of the mass, and 
there came to us the droning of the priest as he pre- 
pared to elevate the host. Through the screen my eyes 
could see red lamps burning at the altars, and candles 
flaming, and kneeling people in their hour of penitence 
and prayer ; the black reboso, the lace mantilla, the shock 
head of the peon as he humbled himself before the 
crucifix, the bright eyes of some young sejiorita kept to 
her devotions by a duenna and her own conscience ; and 
all the time the organ played music coming as it were 
from some unseen hand, and yet not music of the mass, 
not even sacred music, but something from the gorgeous 
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opera of Semiramide, making a background for the voice of 
the priest and chanting deacon. One thought of Cortés 
weighted down with dignities, neglected, the miser, dying 
melancholy in Spain ; reaping what so many heroes reap, 
a harvest of enmity and ingratitude. In the end the 
flaming Cortés was little more than one of the thousand 
gray monks, who knelt on the hard stones hour by hour 
at the foot of these altars, or chanted from these huge 
Books of the Hours which stand upon the lectern, or lean 
against the choir seats—books two and three hundred 
years old, from which generations of monks and priests 
have sung the mass, have chanted the Kyrie Eleison, 
Robbed as the church in Mexico is of her wealth and her 
power, not notable for distinguished men in her priest- 
hood, she still is remarkable for priests whose devotion 
and sincerity may little be questioned, because nothing is 
offered to their ambition, and everything is expected of 
them. They have no weight or dignity in the land, save 
that which comes from lives of sincerity and devotion. 
The political influence of the church is dead, nothing 
remains but her power to affect the masses, and to provide 
the comfort of religion to a people who have urgent need 
of it. And one thing is sure : outside Mexico and the few 
large towns which have been invaded by railways and the 
tourist, the people are as devoted to their religion as in 
auy part of the world, It would seem as if the church, in 
losing its political power, made up its mind to increase its 
moral force. 

Mexico is a land of palaces, private and public. The 
Palacio Nacional the most notable; one of the most 
delightful, that which impelled the wife of a foreign 
Minister to ask of its chatelaine if she kept boarders, 
She could scarcely understand that this spacious patio, 
with its four large inhabited walls, was all for one family. 
Truly the Mexicans have learned how to live in their own 
country. Among the higher classes you shall find a life 
as luxurious, as liberal, as dignified as in any European 
country, and, if 1 may be let say so, more distinguished 
than is found in many quarters of the good country at its 
north. One has heard so many people speak of Mexico 
as if it were the resort of sinners, a relic of something 
come and gone. The idea has filtered up from Texas and 
Arizona, where the Mexican is called the Greaser. What 
the Mexican calls the same class on the upper side of the 
Rio Grande I do not know. The Greaser is no more 
representative of Mexico than is the rough who shoots 
and lives to shoot again in Texas. To be sure, the average 
scoundrel in the United States is at his best a fairer rogue 
than the Greaser, but not when his advantages of Saxon 
birth are considered. He had the privilege of poor but 
honest parents, as it were, while a Greaser comes of a race 
of people who had outlawry, brigandage, and fighting in 
their veins. ‘Truth is, Mexico bulks large on the American 
ecntinent, and with Senor Porfirio Diaz as President, will 
bulk larger still, in spite of maiana and an autocratic 
Government which masquerades as democratic in a so- 
called Republic. 

Palaces in Mexico are like palaces in Italy—you may not 
at once recognise them as such. The Palacio Nacional, 
where President Diaz and his Ministers keep people 
humble, is an imposing place. It takes up the whole of 
one side of the Plaza, and somehow in spite of being low, 
and not notably decorated, is effective and satisfactory. 
Of a moonlit night it and the huge cathedral with the 
church of the Sagrario beside it, so sumptuous in decora- 
tion, stand out with a glory which the Capitol at Washing- 
ton or Trafalgar Square never had in their happiest 
scenic splendour. If there is added to the scene the 
splendid playing of the Eighth Regiment Band, your visit 
to Mexico has repaid you. The Plaza is the resort of the 
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people—the proletariat, if one may say so. Here you 
shall find all manner of folk. The Alameda is the resort 
of the fashionables, of those who wish to be seen, or who 
make rendezvous. The beggar, the pedlar, the pariah do 
not go to the Alameda on Sunday, when the long pro- 
menades are canopied and two bands play, and church 
parade in Hyde Park is reproduced. If one wishes to 
be interested and amused, one chooses the Plaza. If to 
be merely idle, the Alameda. The Plaza is the outdoor 
home of the people. Here the daily papers are sung— 
to-morrow’s paper published to-day, and so, as will be 
noted, the news always a day behind, after the law of 
mafiana ; here are the mendicants of flowers, and dulces, 
and balloons, and the everlasting sellers of lottery-tickets 
—at every turn these slips of gray-blue paper are held 
out to you. The lottery is a kind of religion among the 
Mexicans, They take more interest in it than an election, 
or the tariff, or the taxes; which says a good deal, for 
they are the most taxed people in the world, and they 
know least why they are taxed. Everything is stamped 
in Mexico, everything is sealed. It is in the bones of 
the people. It is related of a high Government official 
that, being present at the reading of a poem in the Café 
Manriqué, when the poet came to the words, ‘ And when 
thy glorious eyes are sealed, thy sweet face stamped in 
sleep,’ he roused himself from a stupor, put on his glasses, 
and said: ‘ Blood of a king, has Diaz done that? What 
State is it? And how much?’ 

But there was no way of finding out anything about 
taxes or the affairs of the country in general, for no year- 
book is published, and the Anglo-Saxon arithmetician has 
yet to be discovered who can master Mexican statistics. 
No Mexican loves statistics, however much he loves dollars. 
A people fond of lotteries and gambling cannot be ex- 
pected to care much about a financial budget. The 
pulqueria, the fonda, the tivoli, the theatre, the bull-fight, 
the circus, and the church, and the lottery—these are the 
greater things in the eyes of the Mexican. A visit to La 
Castadena would convince you of his fondness for the 
tivoli, and to Tacubaya of his fondness for gambling. 
Sunday at Tacubaya is a thing to be thought on. Here is 
Monte Carlo reproduced, on a smaller scale perhaps, but 
spiced with the devilry of high playing. I was told by 
a Mexican of good standing that higher stakes were played 
here than at any other place in the world. I donot know 
how true it is, but if it be approximately true, one can 
guess the significance, in a country of less than eleven 
millions of people ; just as from the attendance and betting 
at the Melbourne Cup one conceives the spirit of the 
Australian people. 

Indeed the cafés at Tacubaya are nearer the heart of the 
Mexican than the Palacio Nacional or the Palacio Justicia. 
And so it is that because the Mexican takes little interest 
in politics, and the entertainment of revolution is denied 
him, we see down there a republic which is in fact a 
military dictatorship, an autocracy and not a democracy. 
And, I venture to think, wisely so. The Mexican is not 
(and was not when he got it) ready for representative 
government. He was merely ready for independence. 
He knows not the value of his Constitution, and it will be 
long before he does. Meanwhile the only real safety of the 
State is just such a dictatorship as governs Mexico to-day. 
Revolution has short shrift. The army of near seventy 
thousand men, with between five thousand and six thousand 
in the City of Mexico itself, is not for nothing. I am 
scarcely qualified to judge of the merits of this army, but 
the cavalry only impressed me. The infantry and artillery 
seemed to lack in physique, force and smartness. The 
officers, however, if slightly built, were generally well- 
dressed and active. 
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Cortés built the Palacio Nacional upon the site of 
Montezuma’s palace, that spot of which such gorgeous 
things have been written, not forgetting the two thousand 
men in waiting on the royal gentleman, who wore sandals 
of gold and jewels, and the thousand dishes served at 
his table, and the greeting of the nobles, who, entering 
his presence with head bowed, cried, ‘Lord! my Lord! 
sublime Lord!’ But Mexico seems full of palaces and 
churches that Cortés built. Whatever place he lived in 
for a day or a year is given the name of palace, and 
there are tales of snobbish people who, living in a house 
once occupied by the great conquistadore, headed their 
letters ‘Palace of Cortés,’ at Puebla, or Cholulla, or 
Coyoacan, or Guatemala, or wherever it might be. Then 
there is the palace of Chapultepec, of which I greatly 
longed that Mr. Janvier should tell me was also built 
by Cortés. But his guide-book is awkwardly truthful 
and correct, and he does not even hint that Cortés had 
ever anything to do with it. But here came Montezuma 
and his chiefs, and held counsel under the great trees, 
so grand and beautiful now, or from the top of the great 
rock, beetling like that on which Edinburgh Castle stands 
(though not so high), watched the building of the cause- 
way to the city of Temixtitlan, now the city of Mexico. 
To Americans this hill has the melancholy interest of 
having been taken by General Pillow in 1848 (was not 
Grant there also?) and his well-trained soldiers from a 
handful of Mexican cadets under General Nicholas Bravo, 
I am glad to think that General Grant called that war 
‘an unholy war. And when the British are rallied for 
their dou tful acquisition of territory in the South Seas 
and in Africa; it were well to remember Texas and 
California and the rest. On this point Sherry and I had 
strained relations. For on all questions of our Colonial 
policy, such, for instance, as the Hawaiian affair, he saw 
the cloven hoof of John Bull, and always closed his 
argument with the quotation from Whitcomb Riley : ‘ For 
the gobbluns ‘ll git you, ef you don’t look out.’ 

Some of the haciendas are palatial. You see them 
from the Mexican National Railway (the shortest and 
best route to Mexico city) lying in the valleys surrounded 
by fields of maguey, the species of aloe from which 
pulque and mescal are made; and if you are fortunate 
you will see the peon sucking the milky liquor from the 
plant, milking it as one would milk some live thing. 
Then, too, you will find them in the midst of cotton and 
tobacco and coffee plantations, those three staples of 
Mexican profit since silver has failed. An American 
dollar now purchases two Mexican dollars, and at this 
moment gold is the most rare and beautiful thing to the 
eyes of the Mexican. 

If you are welcomed to a hacienda, you will have 
an experience which will remain pleasantly with you 
a lifetime. You will probably adapt yourself to the 
life almost at once, and live as good Mexicans live. 
You will wear the sombrero and the leather riding- 
breeches, all buckled down with silver, and the great 
silver spurs and the dainty patent-leather boots, and learn 
to throw a lasso and use a lariat, and ride well, and love a 
horse as a Mexican can. You will also learn that the 
Mexican 1s eloquent, volatile, generous, proud, and 
patriotic to a degree almost unimaginable. You will find 
him careless about the politics of his country, but keen 
about men; alert to change, yet loving idleness ; senti- 
mental yet bold, hospitable yet sensitive. You will find 
him thankful for a ruler like Porfirio Diaz, self-reliant, 
domineering, disdainful, powerful ; who has the iron hand 
for the dweller in the palace as for the peon; who knows 
the way in which this people should be governed, and 
governs so ; who has his fingers upon every nerve of public 
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life, is the real head of every Department, a master of 
detail, an inquisitor and a general ; who, in a republican 
country, does not feel so confiding as to live without a secret 
police. I confess that when I saw the last of the round 
white bowl of Orizaba cupping the clouds, when the lovely 
valleys spotted with villages leading to the coast were 
crossed, and I lay dreaming on the St. Germain in the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, the thing most remarkable in my 
thoughts of Mexico was this man who publicly trusts no 
one, fears no one, and maybe loves no one. 
GicpertT Parker. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE 


a has been a good deal of animadversioa upon 

the intention of the Board of Agriculture to ‘ start a 
newspaper’ as it is put, but much of it is founded upon a 
misapprehension. Mr. Gardner in his answer in the House 
of Commons giving a general outline of the publication 
stated distinctly that the Journal would be issued quar- 
terly. This disposes to a great extent of the competition 
question. It is obvious that a dry quarterly will occupy a 
totally different position to such weekly papers as the Field, 
the Farmer, the Mark Lane Express, et hoc genus omne, as 
far as circulation goes. The only periodical, in fact, which 
might possibly suffer is the quarterly issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. The gravamen of the 
attack, however, which has been made by the vested 
interests of journalism against the new Board of Agricul- 
ture Journal lies in the question of advertisements. Upon 
this naturally a good deal of controversy is certain. Why 
shouldany Government publication go in for advertisements? 
Why indeed, except to save the public money and to that 
extent the taxpayers’ pocket. But this is a point which 
touches the Treasury, and as everybody knows the 
Treasury’s word is law to all departments. It is of no 
manner of use for indignant agricultural journalists to 
attack poor Mr. Gardner on this point, because the Board 
over which he presides has nothing whatever to say to it. 
The Treasury’s character for cheeseparing must be kept 
up and all questions in this department should be addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is a third 
point which agitates the journalistic craft. Who is to be 
editor and who are to be contributors, and is not this new 
agricultural venture going to take the bread out of the 
mouths of many hardworking men? Scarcely, if Mr. 
Gardner’s account of the journal is correct. There is a 
mass of agricultural information regarding foreign 
countries for example, which apparently it is nobody's 
business to condense and publish. The able writers 
of the weekly agricultural articles in the London 
press no doubt give much informing information, 
but it must needs be short. There is much valuable 
matter accessible to the Intelligence Department of the 
Board of Agriculture which if they did not publish 
would remain unpublished. Particulars from Foreign and 
Colonial Reports,from Diplomatic and Consular Despatches, 
and other sources of intelligence can be utilised systemati- 
cally and continuously in such a publication as is con- 
templated, and it is hard to see how the printing of such 
information can injure any paper or any pressman. Crop 
prospects in foreign countries are becoming of more and 
more importance according as dealing in wheat becomes 
more and more a speculative operation. Both statisticians 
and politicians now find difficulty in getting official 
records of prices, quantities and values of agricultural 
produce at home and abroad, as the Agricultural Returns 
must always be more or less out of date. To have a 
quarterly reswmé would be exceedingly valuable, In many 
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other ways an official publication might be a very useful 
book of reference and it is in this character we imagine 
the venture will be mainly conducted. There will be no 
writing for mere writing’s sake. The Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture will cost sixpence and the first 
number will appear in September. There is no accredited 
editor, but the Journal will bear the final imprimatur of 
the Intelligence Department. 


THE LANDED INTEREST—V 
THE HARVEST OF STEAM 


_ ages of stone and gold and iron have passed 

away, and the nineteenth century draws to a close 
in the energetic grip of steam. It is to the invention of 
the locomotive that we owe our great factories, and to the 
same source must be ascribed the successful competition 
of foreign trade in the home markets. By steam process 
we have the seasonable products of the whole globe flung 
into the Metropolis, and there left to compete with one 
another, The first result is the ousting of the home 
market. Our very climate has caught the rage, and gives 
us samples of weather from all parts of the earth, in place 
of the old order, in which it was possible to reckon upon 
seed-time and harvest. 

A great restlessness, born of steam, has affected the con 
ditions of labour and developed the faculty of enterprise, to 
the loss of some valuable attributes. Whenever a mode- 
rate number of people are gifted with enterprise, their 
undertakings assume grand proportions ; but when every 
little huckster or licensed victualler is moved to dare 
Providence and defy mankind, enterprise degenerates 
into mere sharp practice, with no gain to the common- 
wealth. Action, the smarter the better, is the ideal of 
the age. The best aspect of the case is afforded by the 
earnestness of the better classes. ‘ What has he done?’ is 
the common question of the day; and where a hundred 
or even fifty years ago the fop and the dandy held their 
own, to-day they are cast out and trodden underfoot, 
Apart from democracy or the idle ravings of eccentric 
faddists, the fact is a simple and natural condition of 
society—that the end of our Queen’s reign is marked by 
the spectacle of rank and wealth standing aside, before 
the simple dignity of labour, whether intellectual or 
otherwise. Such being the case, it is not strange that 
labour everywhere claims its reward. ‘Whatsoever a 
man sows that shall he also reap’ is a simple statement of 
the natural law of cause and effect. But men are apt to 
forget its covenant; and perhaps, because they have 
altered and reversed things seasonable, and can run 
against the sun round the world in a limit of days, 
hey question the justice of so ancient an assurance ; or 
else—as some hold—if there be any anterior forces to 
strive successfully against man’s machinations, the har- 
vest of many lives must be garnered elsewhere. Against 
such chimeras the mob howls in revolt. Wages as part of 
profit—and some say the larger part—is the loudest shout 
of the age; and whether the payment in cash is worth 
the struggle or the cruelty of the conditions, is beside 
the mark. Trade is in the ascendency, and the chief end 
of life is to turn a penny as rapidly as that coin can be 
reverted, 

The cheapness of transit has drawn populations into 
vast aggregates, and the allurements of Commerce have 
been brought to bear upon all classes in the State. The 
old country towns are not large enough, and the houses 
to which county families once resorted as winter residences 
have fallen into the degradation of being used for stores 
or offices. The season in town meant that country people 
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competed with the commercial class, whose incomes far 
exceeded their own. The natural result of this juxta- 
position was a drama, the plot of which might have been 
taken from the story of the earthen vessel which tried to 
sail with the tin pot. This was the highest triumph of 
Commerce. The tendency to outlay is inherent in the 
landowner ; the bent of his disposition is towards hospi- 
tality. Moreover his hereditary vanity delights in the 
maintenance of his own people and dependants. The 
Commercial man, on the other hand, has no pride in the 
following of his employés—in fact they are mostly strangers 
to one another. Once away from his house of business, 
the despatch of a few cheques is all that he feels obliged 
to perform in the way of benevolence or philanthropy. 
Even should a merchant add a country seat to his pleasures, 
his attitude towards rural affairs remains often the alien one 
ofa merchant. Civic pomp, the display of costly banquets, 
the purchase of picture galleries—though excellent things 
in themselves—do not stimulate the production of raw 
materials from which the life of the nation is drawn, The 
manufacturer represents the massing of ‘hands’ in great 
centres by workshops driven by machinery till all human 
interest is lost in the work, and there is no hope for the 
individual to rise above a steam-driven hack. To thousands 
life passes in the monotonous performance of the same 
trick day by day, with no further interest in the labour of 
their hands than the money earned. There is no glory in 
achievement, no pride of conquest, no tenderness—no 


hope of changing seasons, no day, no night, no hand is . 


laid on the pulse of living nature ; but the harsh rattle of 
machinery, and the hideous shriek of the locomotive exults 
over human life. 

In contrast to this debasing tyranny, the class who by 
their spending have done much to stimulate trade exhibit 
a different picture. Neither their fortunes nor their 
followers have increased at the same rates as foreign 
imports or manufactured commodities, but the Squire and 
his people are identical ; he cannot let them sink till he is 
ruined himself. The struggling farmer, the old labourers, 
the widows and orphans, are part of his estate, and must 
not be ‘sold up.’ Thus he continues to throw good money 
after bad where a commercial man would ‘cut his losses. 
Incomes derived from land have fallen 40, 60, 80, and 
even 100 percent. Consols stand at a figure they have 
never seen before; and those small incomes, once so 
frequent, derivable from a rent-charge on land have 
become smaller incomes without the margin ; and the 
hand once stretched unostentatiously and kindly to help 
the poor over a time of ditliculty, now closes tenaciously 
with a nervous grip, to keep the little that it holds, 
We are bid look to a State-provided pension list for old 
age as one of the bright prospects of the future. We 
already enjoy experience of that panacea Board School 
education. But the sheet anchor of the State is in the 
souna physical health of a labouring population. The mad- 
ness of Anarchy comes from the towns. The sole excuse 
for the dementia of assassination is the poisonous gas of 
city streets ; and nothing that elementary education or 
State provision for old age can perform will eradicate the 
misery of child life in City courts. 

Whether through over driving her vast concerns, or by 
greedy snatching at profits she could not justly claim, it is 
manifest that Commerce is reaping the harvest of steam. 
Paralysed markets are glutted with commodities, and 
prices continue to fall. Even to the most sanguine the 
cry to open fresh markets in Central Africa is a far one— 
only to be accounted for by the feverish rush to steam and 
electricity as the chief agencies of the age. History has 
recorded instances of individuals who have withstood the 
downward rush of their time. It was the want of one 
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such man which precipitated the French Revolution. 
The call is urgent here and now, fora man so strong in 
bis own individual humanity, that he will brave the 
steam driven powers of Commerce, lay astrong hand upon 
the scales of justice, and, by the adjustment of interest, 
revive prosperity at the heart of the nation. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 


\ ed is striking, if not surprising, that progress is nowa- 

days most persistent and likely to be most lasting 
iu the country of all others reputed to be the least 
progressive. There may be fewer railways, telephones, 
electric lights, and variety entertainments in Russia 
than among her Western neighbours, but it cannot be 
denied that, even in the absence of these and other 
insignia of civilisation, the material happiness of the 
people at large is the gainer, as indeed it was in other 
countries during the ages of medieval barbarism—that is 
to say, of medieval chivalry and virtue—elsewhere. 
Moreover, judged even by the material criterion of the 
West, contemporary Russia is nothing if not progressive 
—perhaps even according to the judgment of her ill- 
wishers, occasionally only too progressive. Her Empire 
is administered according to old-fashioned autocratic 
principles, but her activity, both commercial and military, 
bears favourable comparison with that of any nation of 
shopkeepers. Take the most prosaic side, and you find 
her last published exports forty-one million roubles, and 
her imports nearly eleven million roubles, in advance of 
those of the preceding year. Take her railway system, 
and you find that, though not concerning itself with the 
idle curiosity of tourists, she is settling herself to advance 
the material prosperity of the Empire to a degree abso- 
lutely unrivalled outside the realms of romance. By 
means of the Baku railway she may reckon upon secu- 
ring the mastery in process of time of the whole world’s 
petroleum sale, and, failing the discovery of any cheaper 
and more plentiful product, it seems certain that petro- 
leum is destined eventually to displace all other materials 
of light, heat, and locomotion in the world by reason of 
its cheapness and abundance. It is true that we have 
similar resources latent in Burmah and other quarters of 
our Empire, but the humiliating fact remains that our 
enterprise has been so infinitely inferior to that of the 
despised medieval Russian that no practical attempt has 
been made to enter into this field of competition. The 
great Trans-Siberian railway, moreover, now being pushed 
on toward completion with a rapidity and energy 
paralleled only in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ utterly eclipses, 
not merely in thoroughness but even in size and 
rapidity of execution, the most loudly-vaunted shoddy 
triumphs of Americaa enterprise. And in the ordinary 
course of events its erection cannot fail to engross the 
whole trade of the far East within the Russian meshes, 
Already the plans have been laid for diverting the 
Chinese tea-trade from the hands of English merchants 
to those of their Russian rivals, and once this incom- 
parable railway shall have reached its terminus at 
Viadivostock, not only our but all other non-Russian 
traders will struggle against well-nigh insuperable disad- 
vantages of trade. 

In the conduct of her foreign policy, Russia appears to 
have no less rosy prospects. Already Bulgaria, so long a 
rebel to her influence, is showing unmistakable signs of 
soliciting a patronage which in the case of Russia rarely 
amounts to less than suzerainty. Scarcely a day passes 
without fresh alarms of designs to seize Constantinople 
and swallow up the whole Balkan peninsula, American 
press-men have furnished us with details, minute enough 
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to be convincing from any other source. We are told 
that the Russian monasteries of Mount Athos have within 
recent years been converted into immense Russian 
fortresses, armed and provisioned as a base of operations 
for surprising the Turkish capital. We are informed of 
the precise numbers of Russian soldiers disguised as 
monks, who are alleged to have displaced the religious 
brotherhoods, traditionally resident there: 3000 at Hagi- 
onoros (Mount Athos proper), 2500 at the Capes, 1100 at 
Panteiliemon, 600 at Serain and so forth. They are said 
to be under the command of General Assimov, and to be 
completely fitted with casemates, arsenals, subterranean 
communications, and all the properties of fortresses, and 
details are given us of the continual transport of war 
material thither since 1891. Of course too much im- 
portance must not be given to such sensations, but 
this particular sensation is sufficiently plausible to merit 
consideration, and all those acquainted with the politics 
of the East are aware that the scheme of a descent 
upon Constantinople has long formed part and parcel 
of the general aspirations of Russia. If the route be 
not by way of Mount Athos, the disaffected territories, 
which it pleases us in the West to dub by the geo- 
graphical expression of ‘Armenia,’ form an ever open 
highway. Moreover the creation of a dockyard at Sebas- 
topol and the completion of the coast defences of the 
Crimea are episodes which would be meaningless did they 
not form part of some such general design. 

The expansion of Russia is not the type of expansion 
with which western prejudices are familiar. But for all 
that, it is no less serious, rapid, comprehensive, and even 
magnificent. No opportunity, however apparently hopeless 
or insignificant, is ever neglected, and we hear even of 
new harbours to be created on the coast of the Kola 
peninsula, to open up the trade of the Arctic Ocean, such 
as it is, to Russian enterprise ; the Pamirs have by this time 
been virtually annexed to Russia as a base of operations 
against India, whenever the day of that supreme struggle 
may dawn ; and Russian travellers are now reported to 
have succeeded in penetrating to Lhassa, where the 
travellers of all other nations had practically failed. The 
remaining obstacles to Russian internal prosperity have 
not for many years been less troublesome than they are at 
the present day. The scourge of cholera is probably 
exaggerated, both by the friends and enemies of Russia 
for conflicting purposes, and even if it be not, the popula- 
tion of that vast Empire is large enough to bear the brunt 
of it. Even the scourge of Nihilism now remains little 
more than a bugbear. Indeed there be many who say 
that Nihilism has now died a natural death, and that the 
conspirators in Russia are neither so dangerous, nor pro- 
portionately so numerous as the anarchist conspirators in 
more ‘civilised’ lands. The expansion of Russia is a 
physical necessity, which we may seek to retard but which 
we cannot hope by any means to prevent, and indeed it 
may easily be that, when it shall have worked out its own 
accomplishment, it may prove, not the calamity of a bursting 
flood-gate, such as it is a fashion amongst us to dread, but 
a sweeping away of barriers of prejudice and uncharitable- 
ness, which have estranged us from a magnificent people 
too long. 


THE PERILS OF THE COUNTRY 


HE perils which in this season of wandering we 
wish to bring before our readers, are not those 
sporting perils forcibly depicted in the old riddle as to 
the dangers of the country, where the hedges are shoot- 
ing and the bull rushes out. Nor are they such as were 
experienced by the unhappy Londoner who took a shooting- 
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box on the most beautiful lake in the United Kingdom on 
the owner's personal assurance that it was well-built, 
well-found and in good sanitary condition; and on 
arrival with his quiverful found that it was a box indeed, 
but a box with no lid on it and no bottom to it, and 
with a single Irish kettle for all provision in the way 
of culinary utensils. To lie on a damp bed with the 
rain pouring through the roof, and to sit in a damp 
drawing-room with the wet streaming down the walls, to 
smell the water standing in brown pools upon the floor— 
perils such as these are not properly perils of the country, 
but perils of false brethren; or perhaps when incurred 
by trusting the Celt they might rather be reckoned as 
the act of God. The perils on which we now discourse 
are rather those perils which no foresight can fore- 
see and personal inspection can only by happy accident 
discover. They are the perils which are disclosed in 
such a case as that tried before Mr. Justice Cave, 
without a jury a short time ago. Mr, Oakley had taken 
an old Farm House with a small demesne of four acres 
attached from a farmer and hop-grower in Kent, not 
far from Ashford, a truly rural spot in the garden of 
England. This was in December, and all was well. The 
following August ‘a large heap of London manure was 
placed in a heap eighty-eight yards from the house, and 
close to the entrance to the garden.’ The result was that 
‘sore throat, vomitings, nausea, and so on’ affected Mr. 
Oakley, his two daughters and servant. His wife was 
afflicted with blood-poisoning ‘caused in the doctor's 
opinion by the stench,’ The wife was very ill for twelve 
weeks, and at the time of trial nearly a year afterwards 
was not yet completely recovered. The hop-grower'’s 
counsel argued that the case was unique : and showed the 
perils of the country in their most startling form, by his 
plea, which was on this wise. ‘The plaintiff had chosen 
to take a house in the hop-district, and one of the 
necessary incidents of such a situation was that there 
should be not far off a manure heap. Also the heap 
could not be in fault being in the open air and eighty yards 
away, and moreover, had not ‘the defendant caused the 
heap to be covered with road sweepings, gypsum, carbolic 
and lime’? Truly a sweet combination to mingle ‘ with 
the sweetbriar and the vine Through the _ twisted 
eglantine.’ Happily for the plaintiff, happily for the 
house-hunting tribe, Mr. Justice Cave found that there 
was an actionable nuisance. No doubt he applied to the 
case the old legal maxim laid down with regard to more 
tangible nuisances that ‘he whose filth it is must keep 
it that it does not escape.’ And he gave the substantial, 
though no doubt inadequate, solatium of £150 damages. 
Would that the defendant’s counsel’s contention that 
the case is unique were founded in fact! In one sense of 
course every case is unique, No one set of facts is, as 
they say, on all fours with another set of facts. But these 
cases in their general character are as common, unfortu- 
nately, as dirt. Not many years ago a country-seeker 
took a house in a place that shall be nameless, in a home 
county, after a personal visit. It was a Manor house said 
to date from the reign of Stephen, and was, at all 
events in its main features, not later than the sixteenth 
century. Tenanted by a private schoolmaster its healthi- 
ness seemed assured. When on their first evening 
a happy pair sat in the moonlight in the Manorial 
drawing-room with festooned vines falling over the 
latticed window, and the scent of roses after a shower 
wafted in from the lawn, they congratulated themselves 
on the earthly Paradise. But alas for love’s young dream. 
A hot day set in. A scent not of Paradise stole upon 
their nostrils. They nosed it down to the neighbouring 
farm, belonging to the superior landlord of the Manor- 
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house, also a butcher in the neighbouring town. There 
was a sight to shudder at, not to see. It was a pig farm, 
and pigs of bulk vaster than the Calidonian boar lay in 
their scores wallowing on their backs, able only to gasp, 
so gross were they. They were fed on the blood and 
offal from the butchery, which was prepared in the gloom 
of the evening with horrid rites, boilings, and no doubt 
incantations, one hundred yards from the Manor-house. 
When the medical officer of health was taken round the 
place he was sick on the spot. The butcher declined a 
remedy. The sanitary authority refused to interfere 
‘between landlord and tenant.’ The baby sickened with 
cholera and was at death’s door. The doctor ordered 
instantaneous removal, and the tenant broke his tenancy 
and fled. Litigation ensued, and though the butcher by 
the aid of a County Court jury, said to consist of atten- 
dants at the butcher’s chapel, won a verdict, he did not in 
face of the County Court Judge’s condemnation of the 
verdict, retain the fruits of his victory, nor could he find 
a market for his pigs. But the lord of the manor was more 
fortunate than a former school-fellow who the same year 
took his family to a house not far off on the banks of a 
lovely river. A neighbour took it into his head to clear 
out a cess-pool in the heats of August, with the result of 
diphtheria to the children of the visitor. 

The intending country house-hunter needs therefore 
more than a hunter’s keenness ; an eagle eye, and still 
more a vulture’s nose, not merely to scent his carrion from 
afar, but to detect the possibilities of carrion before it 
comes. Happy is he even then if he brings back his 
family undecimated, and his blood unpoisoned. 


THE PAST DRAMATIC SEASON—II 


HOUGH English players and playgoers are no longer 
the militant Protectionists that they were a genera- 

tion ago, it cannot be altogether gratifying to them to 
have to confess that a very large proportion of the 
most interesting and valuable work of the late dramatic 
season stands to the credit of their foreign guests. During 
a period that has been marked by singularly few notable 
achievements on the part of native dramatists or actors, it 
has chanced that our stage has been illumined by the 
genius of ap exceptional series of gifted visitors whose art 
—so far as art can be said to have any country—belongs 
to other lands. It is true that neither France, nor Italy, 
nor America has sent us any new play of great moment, 
though there were qualities to be found in /zeyl, in Madame 
Sans-Géne, and even in Les Rois, which at least did 
nothing to discredit the reputation of our immediate 
neighbours as the first drama-producing nation of the 
world. But within the space of time with which we 
are dealing, Italy has set us to ponder and puzzle once 
more over the secret of the strange art of that strangely 
artless genius Eleonora Duse. America has again lent us 
the unique fascination and dainty charm of Ada Rehan— 
who not only showed us an ideal Viola, but almost 
contrived to give dramatic vitality to the hopelessly 
undramatic Foresters—and France, besides sending us 
back Sarah Bernhardt at the topmost height of her 
transcendant powers, has added to our obligation by 
opening to us, for a too brief space, the sparkling and 
delightful comedy talent of Madame Réjane. It is curious 
by the way, that no foreign actor of the first rank has 
lately sought to share the English welcome which now 
happily awaits genius of all nationalities, and that all our 
recent guests of histrionic pre-eminence have been, 
without exception, actresses. Seeing, however, that it is 
precisely in the matter of actresses that our native stage 
is, at the present time, most deplorably weak, we 
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cannot regard it as otherwise than fortunate that 
the balance should thus have been even temporarily 
redressed. Like the ‘coming dramatist’ who is one 
day to give the English stage a new revelation the 
‘coming actress’ tarries long by the way. Miss Olga 
Nethersole followed up a performance of encouraging 
power and promise in the 7'ransgressor by transferring her 
talent for the time being to the other side of the 
Atlantic, and Mrs, Patrick Campbell failed to find in the 
Dalcie Larondi of The Masqueraders an opportunity of 
confirming the strong impression created by her Paula 
Tanqueray. A decided advance, on the other hand, has 
been achieved by Miss Winifed Emery, whose Gilberte in 
the Anglicised Frou-Frou displayed almost every ad- 
mirable attribute short of inspiration, and by Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, whose acting has lately revealed a sur- 
prising versatility and a certain rare combination of 
histrionic and intellectual qualities that justify very 
considerable hopes of her future. We are disposed to 
regard her daring and artistically remarkable performance 
in A Bunch of Violets as by far the most praiseworthy 
recent achievement of any English player. Among re- 
maining native actresses of note there is none who 
has earned fresh distinction during the past season, 
nor have the public been ca!led upon to assist at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of any new reputation. The late 
season, indeed, has been hardly less barren of notable per- 
formances than of notable plays. Mr. Irving and his 
gifted ‘ partner of greatness’ have been content with the 
repetition of old successes, which have at least served to 
demonstrate that the former has made further gratifying 
advance towards the suppression of the strange mannerisms 
which once threatened to spoil an indubitably great artist, 
and that the latter has gained not a little in emotional 
force. For Mr. Tree, the retrospect of the season has a 
moral which ought not to be disregarded. The unqualified 
success which attended his resumption, in the most recent 
Haymarket play, of the order of character for which his 
talent best adapts him, stands in significant contrast with 
the results of certain of his recent incursions into the 
unfriendly region of poetic and romantic drama. Ambition, 
like fire, is a good servant but a bad master; and it will 
be a positive misfortune to the stage if this extremely 
able and—within limits—versatile actor either persists 
in mistaking his artistic m2ier, or is unwise enough 
to follow up his late misguided attempt to lecture 
his patrons into admiration of such impossible works as 
A Modern Eve. In returning to the English theatre after 
his long absence in America, Mr. Willard has contrived ‘a 
double debt to pay,’ for he has not only come back with 
his fine powers matured and his method enriched by an 
added touch of subtlety, but he has also been the means 
of introducing to London playgoers a native work of 
delightful humour and fancy, that had been stupidly 
allowed to seek its first hearing on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There is much reason to hope that Mr. Willard 
with shorten the period of his future absences, for to him, 
after Mr. Irving, the stage of his own country will un- 
doubtedly look for leadership. Neither to Mr. John Hare 
nor Mr. Forbes Robertson, among other actors of leading 
rank, has any very valuable opportunity been afforded 
during the season, the policy of the former in reviving the 
most stilted of all Lytton’s bombastic and artificial plays 
having narrowed the possibilities of both players. Better 
fortune has attended Mr. George Alexander and Mr. 
Herbert Waring, whose finely-played gambling scene in 
Mr. Jones’s latest play has done quite as much as the 
anthor himself to establish the success of that not wholly 
satisfactory work. Other individual performances of 
sufficient merit to deserve record have been by no means 
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plentiful, and include little besides Mr. Wyndham’s Lord 
Oldacre in T'he Candidate, Mr. Mackintosh’s admirably 
finished sketch of the omniscient lawyer in Marriage, and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s irresistible display of eccentric 
humour in The New Boy. From all points of view, the 
season has been but a poor one, even the trial matinées 
having been less numerous, and if possible more unpro- 
ductive than usual. Fortunately, there seems a fair 
prospect of better things to come in the immediate future, 
the dramatic atmosphere being already heavy with 
managerial promises for the coming autumn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 
POINTS FOR ELECTORS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
22nd September, 1894. 

S1R,—In view of the forthcoming School Board election the 
support of ratepayers is asked for those candidates who will 
oppose a policy which embraces— 

(a) The destruction ot every existing non-Board school. 

4) The discontinuance of Bible teaching in Board 
Schools, or the religious training of teachers in 
training colleges: 

Which attempts to use the School Board for the pur- 
pose of promoting political, secular, or partisan 
aims, which have nothing to do with the proper 
conduct of public elementry schools. 

and who will administer the affairs of the School Board 
according to the following principles : 

1. A loyal and thorough administration of the Elementary 
Education Acts in the interests equally of— 

(a) The children; and (4) the ratepayers ; 

2. The education given in the schools to develop the whole 
child by training— 

(a) The bedy by suitable physical exercises ; 

(4) The mind by useful study ; 

(c) The character by thorough and efficient Bible in- 
struction, and to this end to maintain in their 
integrity the existing rules of the Board as to such 
instruction. 

3. To maintain the rights and liberties of local authorities 
against the encroachments of central Government departments, 
which are not responsible for their acts to the ratepayers, 
whether such encroachments are attempted by means of new 
laws or in the guise of administration. 

4. To work in co-operation with and to give equitable treat- 
ment to every cxisting efficient public elementary school, 
although it may not be under the control of the School Board, 
and to take no steps which will either lessen the efficiency of 
such schools or hinder their work. 

5. To administer the public money in a careful and judicious 
manner, and to continue the economical and frugal administra- 
tion of the present Board, which has reduced the charge upon 
the ratepayers and increased the efficiency of the schools. 

6. To maintain, and as opportunity offers, to develop the 
system of the local management of Board Schools, with the 
intention of attracting to the voluntary service of the public 
persons respected in their various districts for their deep interest 
in the proper education of the children. 

7. To administer the laws relating to the compulsory attend- 
ance of children at school fully and fairly, but with as little 
hardship as possible upon the deserving poor, and to administer 
those laws in places which shall be free from the criminal and 
contaminating surroundings of police-courts. 

8. To encourage and to foster a system of self-supporting 
evening continuation schools, which shall carry on the educa- 
tion of those who leave the day-school at an early age ; and 
generally to see that in the best interests of the community the 
young people of London are attracted at a time when they are 
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subject to many temptations, to use those means of self-improve- 
ment which exist within their reach. 

We, the undersigned members of the Board, who are also 
candidates for re-election on the 22nd November next, com- 
mend these principles to the careful attention of all electors. 
Many of us have worked together in support of them for many 
years past, and all of us are pledged, if elected, to work cordially 
and unitedly together for their maintenance in the future. 

We point to what has been accomplished during the term of 
the present Board as an indication of the manner in which we 
have fulfilled the promises we made of frugal and efficient 
administration. The charge upon the ratepayers is over 
£13,000 less this year than it was three years ago, and yet 
there is an increase of 40,000 in the number of children taught, 
whilst the efficiency of the schools has reached a higher level 
than has ever been attained in the past. 

The practical side of elementary school work has also been 
largely extended, in manual training for boys and in cookery and 
laundry classes for girls, and in teaching swimming to both 
boys and girls by making use of the facilities offered by local 
authorities for that purpose, whilst special provision has been 
made for the instruction of children of defective intellect. 

In addition to this enormous increase in the number of 
children and in the variety of the work, large sums have been 
raised, amounting in the last three years alone to about £100,000, 
which have been spent in putting the school buildings, which 
ought to have been properly built at first, into thorough sanitary 
condition. We have instituted reforms which we hope will 
prevent the recurrence of any similar scandal, and have had 
every school thoroughly examined and reported upon by a 
competent authority. 

It has been suggested that the charge upon the ratepayers 
has been reduced simply because of the increase in the receipts 
from Government grants in lieu of school fees. That increase, 
however, amounts to about £50,000 for the present year, but it 
is of itself insufficient to meet the increased charge for interest 
upon and repayment of loans, which for the present year is over 
{,60,000 in excess of the same charge three years ago. 

More than 40,000 school places have been opened by the 
present Board, as compared with 22,000 in the term of the last 
preceding Board. School places are now in course of erection 
of which 6770 will be opened before the end of this year ; whilst 
at the 25th March 1894, the date of the last return, there 
existed 446,000 school places for 430,009 children north of the 
Thames and 281,000 school places for 276,000 children south 
of the Thames. 

In spite of unexampled opposition, misrepresentation and 
abuse we have secured for the children of Christian parents 
Christian instruction out of the Bible, and notwithstanding the 
bitter obstruction with which this policy of conserving the rizhts 
of parents was met upon the Board, we have successfully 
asserted the power of the Board to manage its own affairs and 
to conduct its own business in a thoroughly efficient manner. 

We now ask from the people of London that renewed 
support and that increased strength which will enable us to 
carry out for a further period the policy of good administration 
and effective and thorough education.—We are, etc., 


W. Blackmore R. Rhodes Bristow 

J. J. Coxhead Fredk. Davies 

Thos. Dover Andrew A. Drew 

Allen Edwards, Jun. Frances Howse 

Walter H. Key W. H. Kidson 

J]. Gerard Laing John Lobb 

F. J. Moberly Athelstan Riley 

Charles A. Sim William Winnett 
{Albeit the time is late we have pleasure in giving publicity 

to this document.—J. O.] 


Benson Clough 
Joseph R. Diggle 
John Dumphreys 
Thomas Huggett 
David Laing 
Henry Lyna 
James W. Sharp 


THE COLONIAL ROMANCE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
60 Grosvenor Road, SW. 13th August, 189}. 
S1R,—The correspondence in the Pall Mall Gazette on this 
subject was very fitly closed after the appearance ofa third 
letter on the 11th from Sir Augustus Adderley, who explained 
that he had been very unwillingly forced into the controversy, 
which was entirely brought about by the misleading statements 
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made by Sir Ambrose Shea, and those connected with him 
Those who sow the wind sometimes reap the whirlwind, and it 
would be mere ‘ slaying the slain’ to say more than is expressed 
in your leading article on the original ground of the zmbroglio. 
The personal matters may be considered as definitely settled, 
although only the fringe of what is of real import to the British 
public has been lightly touched, though it is strictly and pro- 
perly within the province of the public writers, who can approach 
it in a disinterested spirit, and are simply performing their 
ordinary duties in so doing. That which the public here require 
to be informed on is (1) whether sisal fibre can be grown ona 
large commercial scale in the Baharaas at a steady and reliable 
profit ; (2) how much actual as well as nomina/ capital has been 
invested by the companies now in experimental working ; (3) 
how many tons of sisal have been hitherto exported, and the 
average prices actually obtained per ton of fibre ; (4) how much 
they have paid per acre for the land (if they~ have paid), and 
how much is yet due; (5) the annual export of the competing 
Yucatan fibre in tons, as well as that from other West Indian 
sources, and the average price; (6) the proportionate ratio 
of profit from and capital engaged in the sisal as compared 
with other financial industries in the Bahamas—sponge, 
salt, coral, pearl-shell and pearls, pine-apples and other 
fruits, and the fisheries, etc. We shall then be in a position to 
form something like an adequate idea of the real importance 
the culture of sisal may be to the Islands, which at present we 
most certainly cannot ; and financial writers will not be justified 
in allowing the British rabbit this Agave till they are satisfied 
it really possesses the cabbage-like succulency so noisily claimed 
for it by his late Excellency. 

A reference to the Colonial Office list for 1894 enables us to 
arrive at certain facts on authority. The total area of the 
Islands is given at 4466 square miles, or about half Wales. I 
understand that the Colonial Office only allows 109,009 acres or 
less than 11 miles (of the Crown lands) to be dealt with for 
sisal—that is less than the 440th of the area of the Islands 
The cultivation of the plant was stimulated (for the first two 
vears of the Shea administration) bya bounty of one halfpenny per 
pound of fibre, on exportation in quantities of not less than a ton 
(but the only people who benefited by this were those who had 
planted under Sir Henry Blake). As the quantity exported in 
1892, three years later, was only 68,392 lbs. (why pounds?) or 
30} tons, the value of this export even then, at least seven years 
after Sir Henry Blake re-started cultivation under Government 
fostering, can scarcely be called more than encouraging, for it 
is set down as worth £692. Nowthe sponge fisheries, employ 
ing 500 men and a large fleet, brought £65,554 that year, and 
salt £1978. Fruit, oranges, pineapples, lemons, etc., £59,659. 
Cotton once grown extensively only £294. Other staple indus- 
tries, coral, pearls, etc., are not quoted, but it may safely be 
stated that the sisal fibre at that date did not add as much 
as one half per cent. to the value of the produce exported. 
These points may have light thrown on them by the Colonial 
office records and Colonial experts ; and I trust ‘Suum Cuique, 
Mr. Woodward, and Sir Augustus Adderley, who, afier a 
residence here of over 20 years, and with large home interests, 
is doubly capable of aiding us, will speak out, and let us know 
the real truth. So much for one matter. 

A second point, of even greater moment, for it is of Imperial 
as well as Colonial import, comes to the front. You have 
pointed out that Sir Ambrose Shea departed from the rules and, 
conditions of the Colonial Service, as a Governor of a Colony— 
a Crown Colony too—by descending personally into the com- 
mercial arena in his own interest, with good motives no doubt, 
But whether so acting was qu.te dignified and befitting the 
exalted position of the personal representative of Her Majesty 
the Queen and Empress might be questioned, even by his 
friends. Sir Augustus Adderley in his letter to the Pa/? Mall 
Gazette, states that he has acted as Governor unconstitutionally 
and in an arbitrary manner, and a like charge was, as far as I 
remember, made by two chief justices of the Bahamas, the late 
Mr. Austin and Mr. Yelverton. 

For it is of as vital importance to us, at the head-quarters of 
the Empire, that our Colonial and Indian Governors should 
rule justly, impartially, and constitutionally, as to the Colonies 
over which they are sent to preside ; especially when these 
Colonies are ruled more absolutely than is possible with full 
Parliamentary institutions. Sir Ambrose Shea has invited 
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criticism, and must not be surprised if we at home ask him now 
that his term of office has expired if he can satisfactorily explain 
certain acts, which however proper in a private individual, seem 
unusual in a Governor, before he retires into private life. I am 
sorry to have felt it my duty to come forward in support of Sir 
Augustus Adderley’s claim to priority, but should not be doing 
so did I remain silent as to what occurred at the Exhibitions 
of 1883 and 1886, where as a journalist I was on good terms 
with the Commissioners for the Colonies, and Foreign Countries. 
‘If offience come out of truth, it were better the offence come 
than the truth be concealed.’—I am, etc., 
KENNETH CORNISH. 





REVIEWS 


YACHTING 
(FIRST NOTICE) 


‘achting. In Two Volumes. By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Lord 
BRASSEY, C. E. SETH SMITH, G. L. WATSON, R. T. 
PRITCHETT, Sir GEORGE LEACH, THALASSA, The Earl 
of PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, E. F. KNIGHT, Rev. 
G. L. BLAKE, The Marquis of DUFFERIN AND AVA, JAMFS 
MCFERRAN, T. B. MIDDLETON, E. W. and R. CASTLE, G. 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, LEWIS HERRESHOFF, The Earl of 
ONSLOW, and H. HORN. ‘The Badminton Library.’ 
London : Longmans, 


We make no apology for delay in referring to these interest- 
ing and important additions to the Badminton Library, since 
we are firmly of opinion that the brief life of books, which 
authors lament, to which publishers in annual banquet assembled 
refer as the Egyptians of old referred to the skeleton at the 
feast, is due in no small measure to the pernicious habit of pre- 
cipitate reviewing which has arisen of late. True it is, of course, 
that the publication of every book is an event, and that the 
publication of one book out of many is an event of interest ; but 
the fact remains that when, for the space of a fortnight or there- 
abouts, every newspaper, daily and weekly, deals either in 
the form of review or in the piratical form of ‘notice,’ accom- 
panied by extracts, with the book of the day, the unfortunate 
book itself becomes a bore in the first place, and, in the second 
place, is forgotten as soon as another book has its day in its 
turn. But the volumes before us could in no case stand in 
danger of short life. Full as they are of contributions from all 
the men, save perhaps one or two, who know the yachtsman’s 
pastime best, they are clearly destined to keep their place as 
par excellence the storehouse of literature, of science, and of 
rules for the regulation of the life of the practical yachtsman for 
many years to come ; and, when they have lived their life in 
that way, to be a possession for ever as a mine of information 
for the historical inquirer. 

Taken as a whole, the volumes leave a very striking impres- 
sion on the mind that the yachtsman pursues the pastime of 
kings, and that, far cry as it is from the yacht of Charles II. 
celebrated by the immortal Pepys to the German Emperor's 


* Meteor and the Prince of Wales’s Britannia, the heads of the 


Royal Families of the seafaring races of Northern Europe, have 
taken a fairly consistent interest in that pastime for many cen- 
turies. But the beauty of the pastime consists in the fact that 
the pleasure of it is not confined to princes of the blood and 
millionaires alone, that men, aye and women too, of moderate 
means may enjoy to the full the keen delight of hearing the 
gentle ‘gluck’ of the water on the vessel’s bottom when the 
sails feel first the breath of the breeze rising out of halcyon 
calm, and the fiercer pleasure which comes when the boat, be 
she small or great, heels over in acknowledgment of a warrant- 
able wind, and the green water hisses and bubbles and foams 
as speed increases. Very large indeed is the public, therefore, 
to which these volumes are addressed. It is a public including 
men of science who will not quail before those cabalistic signs 
and weird diagrams (contained in ‘ Thalassa’s’ chap. vii.) which 
are confessedly a mystery to that thoroughly sportsmanlike 
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yachtsman who was the last to make a bid for the America 
Cup. It is a public including also men of every degree of 
scientific inteliigence down to that of the men who can steer a 
vessel, handle, aye and even design her with some measure of 
success by sheer rule of thumb. Regard for this heterogeneous 
character of the audience to be addressed impels us to qualify 
the criticism which came to us of first impression, which has 
indeed been heard more than once in the R.Y.S. Castle at 
Cowes and elsewhere, that the arrangement of the volumes is 
unsystematic and higgledy-piggledy, and to say that somewhere 
in these volumes the searcher after information will surely find 
that which he happens to want to know, and that, on the whote, 
they contain less superfluous matter than might be expected. 
Out of thirteen articles in the first volume the introductory 
one, by Sir Edward Sullivan, attracts attention first by reason 
of its somewhat fanciful character. Yet is it entirely fanciful 
after all to suggest, as Sir Edward does in effect, that the 
almost complete disuse of sail power in our ships of war is a 
mistake, and that if vessels of the comparatively small tonnage 
of Britannia, Navahoe, Valkyrie and Vigilant can tear through 
the water as they do a sailing-ship of 10,000 tons, built entirely 
for speed, might be a formidable antagonist to one of those 
floating castles of ours which come so often to grief? Is it not 
probable rather that under the fantastic quality of suggestions 
such as these there lies the common-sense fact that our naval 
architects go too far in designing ships which can never make 
use of the wind, which bloweth where it listeth, ‘tis true, but 
costeth nothing when it is favourable? Next comes Lord 
Brassey's sound article on ‘ Ocean Cruising,’ and in the fourth 
chapter a treatise on ‘The Evolution of the Modern Racing- 
Yacht,’ by G. L. Watson—‘ Designer Watson,’ as our friends 
across the Atlantic call him—which deserves to be read over 
and over again and pondered over deeply by every man who 
has the interest of yachting at heart. Very interesting is it to 
trace the development of yacht designing, the keynote of which 
is to be found, to our mind, in the significant suggestion of 
‘Vanderdecken’s Tonnage Cheater.’ Naturally enough—nay, 
properly also—the builders have devoted themselves year aftec 
year to accommodating their designs tothe rating rules in such 
fashion as to obtain speed without having the causes of that 
speed penalised. Thus under the 94 and 1730 rules there 
was a regular decrease in beam from Diamond (1873) through 
Vril (1876), Trident (1879), Olga (1883), Doris (1885), to the 
knife-like design of Oona (1886), and, of course, a correspond- 
ing increase of depth. Nor are the builders and designers yet 
satisfied with the rating rules, and the great designer is amply 
justified in claiming ‘ exceptional abnegation of what looked t» 
be their more immediate interests’ for the body of yacht- 
builders and designers who, in the autumn of 1891, protested 
against the present length and sail areca rate as leading to an 
unwholesome type of boat. It pays thein well enough of course 
to build a succession of vessels which, be they constructed 
never so carefully, must of necessity be short-lived ; and their 
practical suggestion was that on some scale to be defined by 
the Y.R.A., draft or girth should be taxed also. ‘To this view 
we have no hesitation in adding our endorsement, nor have w2 
any doubt that the answer of the Y.R.A. to the effect that ‘ speed 
and speed at any price’ must be aimed at was doubly incom- 
plete and did not show that intelligence which the public has a 
right to expect from so august a body. For, in fact, speed is no’, 
and cannot be, the simple object on which designers fix theic 
minds under present conditions since the speed must be ob- 
tained under certain limitations, and the result is that the most 
successful of our English designers holds that ‘all that band 
who have loved and worked for the sport of yacht racing... 
would thankfully welcome any legislation which should protect 
the yachting public against the present extravagant, costly and 
by no means seaworthy type of boat.’ No apology is offered, 
none indeed is needed, for the length at which this subject has 
been treated: there is, in fact, no more important topic in 
connection with yachting, and we believe that the time has 
come for an international conference (which might very well be 
held at the termination of the Cowes week next year) on the 
subject. ‘If it were done, when ’tis done, it were well it were 
done’ not quickly but wisely and so far as may be finally, for 
it may well be that the consideration which weighed seriously 
with the Y.R.A. when they turned a deaf ear to C. P. Clayton, 
W. Fife, jun.,C. Nicholson, A. E. Payne, H. W. Ridsdale, 
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J. Soper, and G. L. Watson was to be found in the thought 
that the seamanlike modifications which they proposed would 
have a very solemn effect upon the existing types of racing 
yachts. 


DULNESS IN YELLOW 
The Yellow Book. Volume II. London: Mathews. 


If Zhe Yellow Book holds to its present path it will soon be 
amongst the most respectable and the most insignificant of our 
magazines. ‘The second number bids almost impudently for 
the suffrage of the suburbs. Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
LL.D., has been engaged to explain away the alarums and 
excursions ofthe first, and right morally he has fulfilled his task. 
He has been employed, we understand, because, living chiefly 
in France, he is not likely to be influenced by the warfare 
between conflicting insular theories, and also because he is 
something of a man of letters and something of an art-critic as 
well. His remarks upon the ‘ literature’ of the first number might 
very well have been written by an art-critic: indeed, sentence 
after sentence of his recalls the treasured names of William 
Sharp and Frederick Wedmore. His judgment of the ‘ art’ 
would do very little discredit to Archdeacon Farrar at his 
flightiest, or to the estimable Nonconformist divine who once 
published a volume of sermons on famous pictures. And at 
times his grammar is difficult to follow. What are we to 
think of aman who can blandly say of a book-plate that it 
‘ seems to tell a tale of hopeless love’? We shall next hear of 
a teapot that tells a tale of satisfied ambition or of a water- 
bottle which was made all along of a widow weeping for her 
children and refusing to be comforted because they were not. 
However, as the editor thinks it well that his production 
should be brought within the popular comprehension in this 
fashion, we have asked a critic of novels to give our readers 

. the benefit of his opinion on the pictures and a writer on art 
to say what he thinks of the letterpress. 

The critic of novels says: The trail of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley 
still lies heavily upon Zhe Yellow Book. The design for the cover 
of the second number is rather pretty for him. It represents a 
yellow creole lady with a very large ‘bun’ on the nape of her 
neck gazing at a revolving bookcase which has revolved itself a 
little out of drawing. The Comedy Ballet of Marionettes is 
a series of three pictures representing ungainly and repulsive 
dolls in impossible poses, usually in an impossible perspective. 
The Garcons de Café are three hideous waiters—probably 
German. One of them will spill his liqueur glasses if he does 
not take care. The Cindered/a is about sixteen feet high and 
proportionately ugly. The portrait of Madame Réjane is not 
unlike that gifted lady. Mr. Walter Sickert contributes a por- 
trait of Mr. Beardsley apparently meeting somebody by moon- 
light alone ina churchyard. His Bedford Music Hall makes 
one feel what it is to be there, as Dr. Hamerton remarks of 
the same gentleman’s music-hall sketch in the first number, 
and the portrait of Miss Ada Lundberg would seem to have 
been taken from the flies. Mr. Walter Crane’s splotchy 
Renaissance of Venus is by no means our ideal of the goddess 
who came as ‘a silver splendour, a flame.’ The process of 
reproduction makes her seem a little bony at the ribs, and at 
least three of her doves look as if they were flying under the 
water. Mr. Hartrick’s Lamplighter is a very clever represen- 
tation of an ill-favoured man, whose eyes, however, are full of 
earnest purpose. Mr. Thornton’s Landscape is one of the most 
pleasing things in the number. Mr. Wilson Steer’s portrait of 
limself shows a very neat-limbed young lady who is tying her 
shoe, witha headless painter in the background. His other 
sketches are admirable. A Girl Resting by Mr. Sidney 
Adamson is cleverly posed and rather graceful. But perhaps 
the smartest draughtsmanship is in Mr. E, J. Sullivan’s two 
pictures. Zhe Quick and the Dead, which shows a lady in a 
crinoline doing her chore at graveyard-trotting, is pretty as well 
as skilful: but we cannot take any pleasure in Zhe Old Man's 
Garden which tells how a gaping dotard walked out with a 
basket, a brush and a potato-fork, and found that the thorns, or 
rather the Scotch thistles, had sprung up and choked every 
thing but the poppies and tares. He is about to remark, An 
enemy hath done this!’ The workmanship is audacious and 
efiective. Mr. Bernhard Sickert’s study of a head is well and 
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simply done. It would make a good model for country-house 
school-rooms, Mr. John Sargent’s portrait of Mr Henry James 
is capital—a ‘pencil drawing in which one could almost count 
the strokes and yet the effect is excellent both as a picture and 
a likeness. We notice that Mr. James’s jacket does not quite 
fit below the neck: probably because he does not hang it by 
the tag generally provided by the tailor. 

The writer on art says: You have already discussed the 
work of my talented confrére, Dr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
which strikes me as the model of what criticism should be— 
kindly to a fault, attentive to moral tendencies, and gently 
severe when there is need. I shall now speak of the verses in 
The Yellow Book. Mr. John Davidson’s ‘ Thirty Boba Week’ 
is a powerful poem, written in a swinging metre, which cannot 
be easy to sustain. He has tamed several very uncouth words 
to the trammels of verse, and a tone of fine manly philosophy 
pervades the whole. Miss Dollie Radford’s song is light and 
tuneful, Mr. William Watson’s epigram consists of four lines, 
and Mr. Austin Dobson’s poetical pat on the back to Mr. Gosse 
is not quite worthy of his dainty muse. Mr. Macfie’s ‘ Dreams’ 
strikes the truest and richest note in the number. In style it 
follows the Elizabethan models. In this very charming canticle 
Mr. Macfie—so delicate a lover !—asks his lady’s pardon for 
having been bold enough to dream that he had kissed the 
hair that lay upon her temple. A very refined and dainty fancy. 
The subjects of the stories are not very happy. Mr. Henry 
James, at his most prolix and cryptic, writes of a drunken and 
generally unsatisfactory man of genius who sponged on his 
friends. The three stories by V., O., and C. S. are about a bar- 
maid, a daughter who revolted and became a governess, and a 
poor woman who could not afford to ‘ wake’ her dead husband 
properly. If good writing and observation could save a story, 
the second of these might deserve praise. But it is not very 
interesting. Mr. Harland tells how he once refused to speak 
to a baronet he had not been introduced to, and how the 
baronet committed suicide in consequence. Comment is 
needless. Miss Netta Syrett’s Indian tale is long and dull and 
full of strained emotion: Miss Mew’s is more strained in 
emotion and not at all bettered by a forced and ‘precious’ 
style. Miss Ella D’Arcy contributes a powerful study of 
peasant greed and cruelty, an improvement on her last tale, 
which was quite worthy of the praise it received. But she 
might learn to prune her words and shape her sentences more 
carefully. Of the general articles, Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
sketch ‘The Roman Road’ is a very subtle study of the thoughts 
of a boy, phrased in prose of an exceeding delicate texture, 
Mr. Greenwood’s ‘ Gospel of Content’ is strong in reasoning and 
strong in expression. Mr. Max Beerbohm is at some pains to 
explain that the article in the last number which met with such 
unanimous censure was meant asa joke. All wecan say is that 
the joke did not go far enough. That his ‘ Defence of Cos- 
metics’ was taken as an expression of sincere decadence only 
shows that nobody has any idea where these decadents will 
stop. The rest of the number is mildly tiresome. 


THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE 


The Grouse: ‘Natural History,’ by the Rev. H. A. MaAc- 
PHERSON ; ‘Shooting, by A. T. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
‘Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: Long- 
mans. 


Our right little, tight little island boasts, zater alia, exclusive 
possession of one native species of warm-blooded animal, and 
one only—the red grouse, on which to expatiate in a fitting 
trilogy Messrs. Longman have retained the services of three 
excellent authorities. 

We are terribly in earnest about our amusements nowadays. 
Modern sporting literature is diversified by none of the deli- 
cious irrelevancy and love of the marvellous yielded to by 
earlier authors ; in place of these there is offered accurate in- 
struction about the best way to set about everything. But, on 
the other hand, new books on field-sports are distinguished by 
profusion of natural history: it is assumed that readers want to 
know something of the habits not only of the creatures they 
pursue but of all forms of wild life they may encounter in the 
pursuit. But for this one might be disposed to sigh as each 
successive addition is made to the sportsman’s library, so vast 
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is the mass of written matter lying between the twenty-third 
Iliad and last week’s Field. Many people will take most 
pleasure in perusing the first part of this volume, dealing with 
the life-history of the grouse and other moorland animals. 
Mr. Macpherson writes with the simple force born of thorough 
knowledge. Of his patient observation the following para- 
graph is a good instance, conveying information which not one 
grouse-shooter in five hundred possesses: ‘ When grouse go to 
roost late in the afternoon they do not huddle together like 
partridges, but scatter over the ground on which they intend to 
sleep, at the same time taking care to keep but a little distance 
apart.’ He knows, too, how to enliven his pages with good 
stories: see, for instance, page 69 for a capital one about a 
Cumberland poacher ‘ becking’ for grouse. 

There is a chapter, of course, about the enemies of grouse, 
but look you what a generous foe is Mr. Macpherson! He 
cannot deny—it would be vain to do so—that peregrine falcons, 
eagles, and hen-harriers are mischievous marauders on a grouse 
moor; yet he has a kindly word to say for them :—‘ There is a 
mean to be attained in game preserving as in all other things. 
... “Vermin” should not be extirpated root and branch, but 
common sense requires that they should be kept within reason- 
able limits.’ Unluckily, it is not easy to convince the average 
gamekeeper of the reasonableness of any limits short of exter- 
mination. As for kestrels and merlins—true falcons these—the 
author has no word of blame. ‘Once only in all my experience 
did I find the foot of a grouse chick in the nest of a merlin.’ 
But for hooded and carrion crows and jackdaws he has no plea 
to urge. It is not quite clear why this part of the book, which 
is devoted exclusively to grouse, should be illustrated by two 
plates in which Mr. Thorburn, with all the charm of his 
delicate draughtsmanship, has presented vicissitudes in the hill- 
lives of ptarmigan. By-the-by, it is not every one who knows 
the etymology of the name ‘grouse,’ which, as Mr. Macpherson 
points out was originally ‘grice’ from an Old French word 
griesche, grey or speckled. An imaginary singular number, 
‘ grouse’ grew out of false analogy with ‘mouse,’ ‘ mice.’ 

To Mr. Stuart-Wortley has been allotted the department 
of shooting; he has done it with a master’s hand, and 
has, besides added some beautiful drawings of grouse- 
driving and other moorland scenes. In ‘The Last before 
Dark’ (opposite p. 216) a marvellous feeling of space and 
truth has been conveyed in the limits of 6 inches by 3}. 
Time was when driving was considered almost unsportsman- 
like, and there are those among us still who compare unfavour- 
ably the turmoil and vast elaboration of the drive with the old 
‘dogging’ days, when a couple of guns, mere specks in the 
great solitude, took their Icisurely way along the hill-face, and 
picked their rights and lefts as they rose before the well-trained, 
high-couraged setters. No doubt it was more picturesque, and 
it may be argued that it is a higher art than driving ; but Mr. 
Wortley maintains (and the facts he adduces are incontestible) 
that it was much harder on the moor. Far too great a propor- 
tion of young birds are killed over dogs, and the extraordinary 
increase in stock which has been shown to follow the adoption 
of driving, both on English and Scottish moors, is enough in 
itself to disprove the allegation of unsportsmanlike tactics. The 
history of driving at Moy, given under the hand of the Mackin- 
tosh (pp. 156-165) shows how twelve grouse were shot in this 
way in 1869, and the score has gone on increasing till last 
year, 1893, the total bag by driving was 4480 grouse. But 
besides stimulating the reproductive powers of the species, 
driving has also brought about a change in its habits, and 
has led to the birds being far more gregarious than of yore. 
Grouse seldom pack in Skye and other northern moors except 
under stress of wintry weather; but in Yorkshire, as is well 
known, they do so from the beginning of the shooting season. 
There can be little doubt, too, that the extraordinary number 
of birds bred, the combined result of driving and destruction 
of vermin, is the generating cause of disease. A signal in- 
stance of its ravages is afforded from Wemmergill, a moor 
under 12,000 acres, which has yielded for seven consecutive 
years an average of over 6000 birds, including two very bad 
seasons—1891, when only 1826 grouse were killed, and 1892, 
when there was no shooting. 

Seeing what a deplorable waste of excellent food must be 
laid to the charge of cooks in a nation which has one hundred 
and fifty different religions and only one sauce, Mr. Saintsbury’s 
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concluding essay on cooking grouse is by no means superfluous. 
For young birds no treatment can ever be devised to surpass 
good roasting or broiling ; but, for dealing with old ones, the 
last twenty pages of the volume are full of fruitful instruction. 
The whole book is so good and exhaustive that we are en- 
couraged to hope that the present generation will have no 
occasion for further instruction in the matter of moor-fowl. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
Lourdes. By EMILE ZOLA. Paris : Charpentier. 


Let it be said at once, and with keen satisfaction that the 
author of L’Assommoir and Germinal, though his latest work 
may not rank with these masterpieces, has yet produced in 
Lourdes a great and notable book. In Le Docteur Pascal the 
hand of the novelist seemed to have lost its cunning, but it is 
certain now that the eclipse of power was only temporary. The 
greatest living master of the French novel could not have 
triumphed at a more opportune, a more crucial moment. It is 
the fashion of the hour in literary circles in Paris to cry him 
down, to point the finger at him as at a fallen idol. Montmartre 
has ceased to hold him in any estimation. The talent of the 
man, it proclaims, has gone to the dogs, he has sold his genius 
for a mess of pottage, he is in truck with the unutterable 
Philistine, out of touch with the état @dme of his contem- 
poraries, lost to Art and as far below the angels as Georges 
Obnet oreven Paul de Kock. Were Zola really dwarfed by a 
race of giants new born in the land it would be well with the 
French novel which, on the contrary, is in fact in a parlous state 
enough. The younger writers are undone by their very clever- 
ness. By dint of straining after hypersubtlety of thought and 
style they have come to produce emasculated, anzmic work in 
which is pourtrayed not real life but the phantasmagoria of an 
individual brain, overwrought and incapable of healthy vision. 
Much of the French novel-writing ofthe day might be described 
as the Impressionism of the Unreal, of the Impossible. Among 
the crowd of the sick and stricken who figure in the pages of 
Lourdes is the wife of a banker, Mme. Dieulafay, dying by 
inches of an awful disease that eats into her bones till they 
crumble away and are gone, leaving her wwe logue humaine, une 
chose fluide et sans nom quion ne pouvait mettre debout,quon 
transportait avec mille soins de crainte de lavoir fuir entre les 
doigts; a state of physical misery she is careful to hide to the 
end beneath priceless lace and the rarest jewels. A striking 
parallel might be drawn between her case and that of the 
French novel of which, though it still presents a fair exterior, 
the vitality is being sapped by an insidious malady : indeed 
it is so concerned with covering its nakedness that it is in the 
remarkable pass of being all fig-leaf ! 

On the score of vigour and robustness Zola, on the other 
hand, is above reproach. Those of his fellow-craftsmen who 
are also his detractors would be better advised in imitating his 
virtues than in harping on his shortcomings. Many of the 
most sterling qualities of our author find full expression in 
Lourdes. The glory of the book is the inexhaustible, over- 
flowing human sympathy which transfuses it from end to end, 
welds its parts into a whole, and lends it its chief interest. As 
you read the heart is set beating, which is more the province 
of the novelist than to flatter the intellect or excite its curiosity. 
You are brought face to face with a medley of poor suffering 
creatures with such art, or rather with such sincerity, that you 
share their hopes and are moved to compassion by their agony. 
Hold what views you may about Lourdes and what takes place 
there, you are bound to admit that Zola has succeeded in giving 
a convincing picture of a strange, appealing movement. He 
has wormed his way into the heart of his subject, caught the 
enthusiasm that compels pilgrims of every race and estate to 
journey in countless thousands to the shrine of salvation or of 
fond illusion, and recorded a very human impression of very 
human scenes in pages instinct with life, vivid and speaking as 
truth itself. Instead of a mere name, Lourdes will always be 
something of a reality to every reader of Zola’s admirable pages. 
The pilgrim’s train laden with infinite woe, infinite faith, and 
infinite charity, freighted with the halt, the lame and the blind 
and the yet worse afflicted, the intolerable hours spent pent up 
in the stifling compartment, the fervent chanting of the offices 
of the Church, the arrival in the Promised City, the eager 
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hurrying to the wonder-working shrine, the ardent, ecstatic 
crowd, the rapt expectation of the miracle—all this, together 
with other less noble aspects of the motley gathering, must 
remain for ever stamped on the memory. The effect is pro- 
duced with a masterly sureness of touch and the keenest feeling 
for dramatic possibilities. The author, after his manner, to 
attain his end presses into his service an immense mass of 
detail, which he marshals with the consummate skill evinced 
so often before in the Rougon-Macquart. Personages innumer- 
able appear, vanish, and re-appear, all of them distinctive, Ar7s 
sur le vif, acting according to their character, playing their 
proper part in a complex succession of incidents, and moving 
amid surroundings that are seen, heard, and felt. Much of 
this rapid, incisive character-drawing is deserving of the highest 
praise. As an altogether admirable sketch, mention must be 
made of Sceur Hyacinthe, a delightful figure, who will serve, 
moreover, to stop the mouths of the imbeciles who pretend that 
Zola’s eyes are closed to all but the unsavoury and the unclean. 
Very many of the incidents in the book are also of the happiest, 
and some of them attain toa pathos to equal which comparisons 
must be sought in the masterpieces of romance. 

Of plot in the sense in which the term is usually understood 
there is in Lourdes little or none. Rather than dwell on the 
central figures of the work, Marie de Guersaint, the mraculéec, 
and Pierre Froment the priest condemned to unbelief, it has 
seemed to us preferable to endeavour to convey an idea of the 
spirit of the volume as a whole. Want of space again makes it 
impossible to discuss at length the attitude Zola has adopted 
towards the religious question, which is of course at the root of 
all the phenomena he describes. It must suffice to say that to 
our thinking this delicate matter is handled in a way to cause 
the least possible offence. Few will deny that in many passages 
the great novelist shows a profound and reverent sympathy with 
religious feeling. He has realised that whatever be the justif- 
cation for the feverish emotion that thrills the believers in the 
divine mission of Bernadette that emotion and that belief is 
unfeigned and even fruitful in results. It may be added that to 
have scoffed of set purpose at the history or legend, whichever 
you like, which is the very being of Lourdes would have been 
an artistic mistake which Zola was not likely to commit. At 
the same time there are points in his novel to which exception 
may perhaps be taken. Some readers will be of opinion that 
in his account of the maladies of the wretched pilgrims he has 
piled horror on horror to an unseemly extent. His description 
of the pool in which the faithful are bathed is ghastly in the 
extreme. Here and there too the book is marred by allusions 
to matters that had better not have been touched on. In parts 
there is a slight slackening of the interest due to the slow pro- 
gress of the story, and a superabundance of description. 
Finally the severely critical reader will detect in places a too 
transparent use of artifice, resorted to to enable the author to 
put on paper the entire outcome of his observation. Still, it is 
not often that the chevi//es are thus apparent ; on the contrary 
as a rule the pegs on which the writer hangs his pictures are 
concealed with perfect success. Lourdes, indeed, is in almost 
every respect a signal triumph, a book to be read and to be 
thankful for, and what is more a book to be studied by certain 
makers of books who make them all too badly. 

RALPH DERECHEF. 


THE ANARCHIST PERIL 


The Anarchist Peril. By F&L1X Dusols. Translated and 
amplified by RALPH DERECHEF, London: Unwin. 


A historical account of the origin and development of 
Anarchist theory and action down to our days was very much 
needed in presence of the never ending outrages of crazy 
fanatics, This want has been ably supplied in a French work 
by Félix Dubois, of which Mr. Ralph Derechef has given a 
version in good, easy English. The book contains a consider- 
able number of illustrations. Among them, there are the 
portraits of Bakunin—or ‘ Bakonnine,’ as the translator spells 
the name of the organiser of the Anarchist movement, accord- 
ing to French custom—of Elisée Reclus ; of Proudhon, who 
launched the No-Government doctrine in his would be philoso- 
phical writings : and of Ravachol, that beast in human form, 
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whom his party have idolised in a drawing to which a 
sanguinary utterance of his is added, purporting to contain his 
‘last words.’ 

M. Félix Dubois has evidently sought to describe the state 
of things in the camp of Anarchism as fairly as possible. In 
every case he quotes literally from the best sources of informa- 
tion. In his first chapter he gives a character sketch of the 
‘mysterious Russian’ Bakunin. That chapter is mainly 
founded on Karl Blind’s writings in the Conien:porary Review 
and elsewhere, in which Bakunin’s rather contradictory and 
somewhat suspicious career has been delineated. It is cer- 
tainly a curious fact that the so-called arch-revolutionary 
Muscovite, though condemned to death at Dresden in 1849, 
was not executed, and that, being claimed by the Austrian 
Government for a similar trial on account of his share in the 
Czech rebellion at Prague, he again was spared the penalty of 
death, being handed over to the authorities of the Czar, at their 
own request. 

Banished to Siberia, Bakunin escaped from there, in 18451, 
under circumstances which by not a few members of the Demo- 
cratic parties of various countries were believed to tell against 
him. Many men of far less note had, in the meantime, paid 
with their life, when brought to trial for the part they had played 
in popular risings. Strange to say, Bakunin had ardently 
espoused, in 1848-49, that Panslavist cause which is a means of 
furthering Russian dominion over Central and Southern 
Europe. Even in 1882 he preached war against Germany, 
Austriaand Turkey for the purpose of establishing a Panslavist 
Confederation. A few years afterwards, however, he suddenly 
took up Anarchism in its most outrageous shape, advocating 
procedures which, later on, blossomed forth into the doings of 
Ravachol, Vaillant, and other criminals. It need scarcely be 
said that this fierce and mad war against all forms of govern- 
ment finally makes for that despotism of which the semi- 
Mongol autocracy of the North is the most pronounced type. 

As we are on the subject of Bakunin’s personality, it may be 
mentioned that the portrait of him, which is circulated by the 
Anarchist party, and which ’appears in M. Dubois’s work, by 
no means renders his features such as they were after his 
escape from Siberia. That portrait is extraordinarily idealised, 
or rather a downright fraud ; his face having then become quite 
bloated and rather repellent. It is a mistake also to say that it 
was Arnold Ruge, the Hegelian editor of the Deutsche 
Jahrbicher, who initiated Bakunin into the doctrines of 
Socialism. Ruge, though at one time—before 1848—connected 
with Marx and later on with Bakunin, never had strong 
leanings towards the Socialist doctrine. Alternating between 
ideas of Republicanism and of Royal Prussian leadership in 
Germany, he finally, in 1866 came out as M. Dubois correctly 
states as a supporter of Bismarck. 

When Bakunin had died in Switzerland, the extremists of 
his class met in Congress at Berne. There, ‘the Paris Com. 
mune was denounced as a type of government from which the 
principle of authority was not entirely eliminated. It was 
pointed out that the Communists had been guilty of retaining a 
certain administrative system—an unpardonable crime.’ The 
Assembly thereupon proceeded to reduce all social theories to 
their simplest formula and to their final expression. These 
formulas were usually to this effect :—First, Do as you like. 
Secondly, Everything is Everybody's. That is to say, ‘ the entire 
wealth of the community is there for each individual to take 
from it what he requires.’ A more anti-social theory it would, 
of course, be impossible to invent. Its natural effect would be, 
a wild-beast struggle among men, and a destruction of the 
entire wealth of whatever ‘community’ could then still be said 
to exist. 

The utter absurdity of such theories seems to have struck 
even a few of the Anarchist leaders, including the Italians 
Malatesta, Cipriani, and Merlino. At a Congress held at 
Capolago they endeavoured to introduce into the counsels of 
the party some measure of cohesion and of ruling guidance. 
‘They suggested that the various Anarchist groups should unite 
to form a confederacy, knit together, it is true, by the slightest 
conceivable ties, but agreed at least upon a common line of 
conduct.’ However, as this was contrary to the first principle : 
‘Do as you like!’ the project was dropped without further ado. 

To speak of men like Rabelais, Thomas Miinzer, La Boétie, 
La Fontaine, Bossuet, or Diderot as the forerunners of the 
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Anarchist doctrine, is, in our opinion, certainly an error of 
judgment. The merry Vicar of Meudon drew—as M. Dubois 
himself states—of the daily doings of his ideal society the 
following delightful picture :—‘ All their life was spent, not in 
laws, statutes, or rules, but according to their own free will and 
pleasure. They rose out of their beds when they thought good ; 
they did eat, drink, work, sleep, when they had a mind to it, 
and were disposed for it. None did awake them, none did 
offer to constrain them to eit, drink, nor to do any other thing ; 
for so had Gargantua established it. In all their rule and 
strictest tie of their order there was but this one clause to be 
observed : “ Do as thou wouldest !”’ 

But are we to take this comic portraiture in a serious way? 
Other French writers, with a view to the abolition of intolerable 
abuses and of downright oppression, proclaimed a primal and 
natural law of equality, declaring, as the Bishop of Meaux did, 
that ‘every man has a claim on his fellow men, though he belong 
to a nation as hated as the Samaritans were by the Jews.’ But 
again : are we to compare such teaching to the Anarchist craze ? 

Nor can it be truly said that the Anarchists have in Thomas 
Miinzer, who played a notable part in the German War of the 
Peasants, ‘an ancestor they have less reason tu be proud of 
than Rabelais.’ Rabelais was not an Anarchist; nor was 
Miinzer. The latter may be described as a revolutionary 
leveller of the English Commonwealth type, with strong social- 
istic tendencies. But this, whatever one may think of Miinzer’s 
aspirations, is not Anarchism. It is better to keep political 
denominations apart when there are such marked differences. 

‘To come down to this century, and to matters in London, 
the book before us speaks of ‘the Social Democratic Working 
Men’s Club, founded as far back as 1848 by several German 
revolutionists, including Karl Marx, Engels, and Runge, who 
had been forced to fly their country. Here we may state 
that the proper title of that club is the ‘German Communist 
Working Men’s Education Club.’ It was not founded in 1848 
by those just mentioned, the club having existed already 
before the year of revolution. Marx, who, properly speaking 
had not been forced to fly, but went away from Germany of 
his own free will without any trial pending against him, only 
arrived in London in 1849. 

However, apart from these few minor mistakes, and for 
what may bea misprint (the Spanish secret society ‘The 
Black Hand’ being erroneously called ‘The Black Band’), 
the work of Félix Dubois is a very serviceable one, being re- 
plete with important facts. It is with a melancholy retrospec- 
tive interest that we read, in one of the Anarchist handbills 
which was distributed at French election meetings : ‘Down 
with Parliament! Go for the Government! Down with King 
Carnot! Tothe sewer with the Senate! To the river with 
the Chamber of Deputies! Hurrah for the Social Revolution ! 
Hurrah for Anarchy !’ 

A number of the most hideous illustrations are given from 
the Pére Peinard. We remember having seen several of them 
copied into English Anarchist prints. The most atrocious is 
one in which a well-to-do man lies on a sack of grain, with his 
right hand on a purse marked ‘ gold.’ This body is ripped up 
with his entrails largely protruding ; and a working man sits 
before him, greedily eating the man’s bowels. This was pro- 
bably thought too strong meat even for Anarchists in this 
country. At least, the drawing in question, so far as we know, 
was not copied into their ‘literature.’ 

The book concludes with a chapter on ‘Anarchism in 
England, by M. Derechef, and ends with the following :— 
‘It would be futile to attempt to prophesy what will be the 
future of Anarchism in England ; but so far, Englishmen have 
shown scarcely any inclination whatever to adopt the doctrine, 
while the attitude of the populace at the time of Bourdin’s 
funeral and on other occasions may be taken as showing that 
the classes most likely to embrace anarchist principles at 
present detest and loathe them.’ 


OSSIAN-MACPHERSON 


Life and Letters of James Machherson. By BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


There are no doubt some people who still believe in the 
Tichborne claimant, the sea serpent, andthe Popish Plot. Mr. 
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Bailey Saunders has written a book to prove the authenticity of 
the Pgems of Ossian, a/éas James Macpherson. Mr. Bailey 
Saunders asserts at the same time that he has not the honour 
of being a Scotsman; on which assertion one can only re- 
mark that if Scotland is not his domicile, it assuredly must be 
the domicile of origin of his ancestry and his brain-pan. For 
most people the internal evidence of the ‘ poems’ would be quite 
sufficient. It is, to say the least, odd for instance that Fingal 
if he had never read Virgi/, should have advised Oscar (we 
open the Poems at random) to ‘ Parcere subjectis, et debellare 
superbos,’ in the words, ‘O, Oscar bend the strong in arm, but 
spare the feeble hand’—a passage which is by the way charac- 
teristic of Macpherson’s style, of which it may be truly said 
‘nihil tetigit quod non feedavit.’ To prove the genuineness of 
Ossian, he translated the //éad into Ossianese, and this is a 
specimen : * The deadly wrath of Achilles, to Greece the source 
of many woes! Which peopled the regions of death—with 
shades of heroes untimely slain: while pale they lay along the 
shore : Torn by beasts and birds of prey. But such was the 
will of Jove! Begin the verse from]the source of the rage be- 
tween Achilles and the sovereign of men.’ As Macpherson 
begged the public not to accept his version ‘as mere prose,’ it 
would seem that his notion of what constituted poetry—at least 
ancient poetry—was to disregard grammar, and to intersperse a 
series of disjointed jerks of speech with notes of admiration and 
misplaced hyphens. Nothing strikes one so much in ‘ Fingal : 
An Epic Poem,’ after the incoherence of the whole string of 
rubbish, as the utter poverty of the metaphors by which it is 
sought to gildit. The essential features of really ancient poetry 
are its precision and its simplicity. The essential features 
of Ossian are its vagueness and its bombast. To Macpherson 
everything is misty. ‘Thy hair is the mist of Cromla”’ ‘The 
car of war . . . bends behind like a wave near a rock, like the 
sun-streaked mist of the heath.’ ‘ The steeds that like wreaths 
of mist fly over the streamy vales.’ ‘His ships are priests 
clothed with mists.’ ‘He sat on the shore like a cloud of mist 
on the silent hill.’ ‘On Lena’s dusky heath they stand like mist 
that shades the hills of autumn.’ Every one of these passages 
is taken from the first ten pages of Ossian in the minute edition, 
published—alas ! that any one, even a Scotch publisher, should 
re-publish such stuff—in 1885. In like manner whenever an 
army meets an army, or even a few clansmen assemble they 
invariably come like streams on the mountains, or a storm. 
People speak like waves on rocks ; heroes always stand like 
rocks ; the maidens are always sunbeams; and so on. When 
we read the misty stuff we can but feel with Dr. Johnson that 
it might have been written by ‘many men, many women, and 
many children.’ 

Internal evidence, however, never yet satisfied anybody ; 
especially since the vagaries of Biblical, Homeric, and Shakes- 
pearean criticism under the hands of German commentators 
and cryptogrammatic Yankees. 

But the suspicions awakened by the internal evidence have 
never been refuted by the production of external evidence in 
support of genuineness. If those epic forms existed as 
Macpherson at first gave the world to believe, as a whole, even 
if they only existed, as he afterwards said, in fragments, nothing 
could have been easier than to produce the ancient MSS. which 
contained the whole or the fragments. Mr. Bailey Saunders 
appears to be convinced that they were produced, because a 
bookseller declared thirteen years afterwards that ‘ the originals 
of Fingal and other poems of Ossian lay in my shop for many 
months for the inspection of the curious.’ But what were these 
originals? Not the ancient MSS. but asa later paragraph in 
the same letter shows, ‘I returned the manuscript to the writer,’ 
Macpherson’s original—that is Macpherson’s own writings ! 

One Lachlan Macpherson who accompanied ‘ Ossian’ Mac- 
pherson ‘through a part of the highlands and assisted him in 
collecting fragments,’ said he remembered to have seen a Gaelic 
MS. of the year 1410 in Ossian Macpherson’s possession. But 
this MS. has never been seen by any one else. We are told 
that another Macpherson, a smith of Portree, parted with ‘a 
Gaelic MS. in quarto, procured when he was an apprentice ’— 
a remarkable smith’s apprentice indeed, who possessed Gaelic 
MSS. in quartos—to Ossian Macpherson. But no one has seen 
this wonderful MS. 

And these Gaelic MSS. would not have contributed much te 
Ossian if Macpherson had possessed himself of them, For— 
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‘don’t laugh, boys’—Macpherson himself hardly knew any Gaelic 
at all, even to speak and could not read the Gaelic characters. 
He was vouched for by Dr. Muir who knew not a word of 
Gaelic, ‘and several other scholars including Adam Ferguson 
reported that they bad examined the old MSS. and that on 
comparing thetranslation with the originals which they read, 
they were satisfied of its accuracy.’ And this Adam Ferguson 
spoke of old Gaelic MSS. as ‘the barbarous orthography which 
few, and I among the rest, never learned to read!’ There is, it 
seems, one more or less ancient MS. in existence called the Red 
Book which Macpherson is claimed to have had in his posses- 
sion ; but unfortunately this has been examined by Campbell of 
Islay ‘who declared that he found no poem in it which could be 
the original of Macpherson’s Ossian.’ 

Macpherson had the advantage over Chatterton and Ireland 
that he professed to be translating from a language that hardly 
any among scholars then knew, though seemingly many pre- 
tended todoso. But that he belonged to any other class than 
them it is to be hoped that Mr. Bailey Saunders himself does 
not believe. Certainly he cannot be said to throw much doubt 
on the matter. 


OLD AND NEW 


Dr. John Anderson, who founded by his will almost a hundred 
years ago the Anderson’s Institute, or University, or College, 
(as it has been variously styled) in Glasgow, the history of 
which Professor Sexton has so admirably told in 7he First 
Technical College (London : Chapman), was certainly a most 
original and extraordinary man. In 1757 he was transferred 
from the chair of Oriental Languages to that of Natural 
Philosophy in Glasgow University, which he held till his death 
in 1796. His educational ideas were altogether in advance of 
his time. He encouraged the attendance of working men, his 
‘ antitoga students’ as he called them, at his University classes, 
and on one occasion actually told a working man who said he 
had not time to change his clothes to come as he was. He 
was the first to realise, what we all admit to-day, that working 
men would be better workers if they understood the scientific 
principles on which they work. ‘ These are the men,’ he said, 
‘who need a knowledge of natural philosophy for their daily 
work ; why should it not be placed within their reach?’ Thus 
more than a hundred years ago he was the first practically to 
advocate that technical education which we have as yet scarcely 
begun to appreciate. But his fame chiefly rests on the institu- 
tion which was founded under his name. The largeness and 
comprehensiveness of the original scheme was characteristic. 
It was to be a complete university equipped with four faculties 
and thirty-six professors. ‘The whole range of human science 
and literature was to be taught to all classes of both sexes,’ the 
latter condition ‘in order that the young ladies of Glasgow 
might have the opportunity for a small fee of becoming the 
most accomplished ladies in Europe. And for all this the 
property he left was—less than {1000,. Of course the scheme 
could not be carried out in its entirety. However, his trustees 
began in a small way with one professor of natural philosophy ; 
soon afterwards a medical school was added, which flourished 
exceedingly, and the instituticn has steadily grown to its present 
considerable dimensions. Its history can hardly be summarised 
here, but it has been carefully set forth, with lavish illustration 
of portraits and photographs, in the book before us. Among 
its professors have been Dr. Birkbeck (who gained from the 
Anderson’s Mechanics’ Institution the idea and the name of the 
well-known mechanics’ institution movement), Dr. Ure, Thomas 
Graham, afterwards Master of the Mint, Alexander Bain, and 
others of European reputation. To-day united with institutions 
of kindred aim and re-christened the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College—it is a thousand pities that the 
name of Anderson has not been retained—it is doing admirable 
work ; ‘if not exactly,’ as Prof. Sexton remarks, ‘ the kind which 
Anderson intended, for times have changed and the needs of 
the people have changed also, it is carrying out at least the 
spirit of the will of the founder. Its last century has seen great 
development: it is to be hoped that the next will see still 
greater, and the work grow and prosper.’ 

If Dr. Anderson’s educational ideas were a hundred years 
before their time, we are inclined to think that Mr. H. E, 
Malden has issued his Huglish Records: A Companion to 
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the History of England (London: Methuen) nearly a genera- 
tion too late. Since the appearance of Mr. J. R. Green’s Short 
History it has been generally recognised that a vigorous 
and picturesque presentation of history is in every way 
superior to the dry lists of chronological facts and figures 
which up to that time were considered sufficiently satisfactory. 
Mr. Malden’s book, however, shows that the ancient heresy 
has not yet died out, and though he states in his preface 
that he particularly has in view ‘those who are hearing 
historical lectures or reading history apart from a teacher,’ 
we are rather at a loss to understand his meaning. We 
doubt exceedingly if the University Extension Student who 
is obviously referred to in the first clause is likely to familiarise 
himself (or herself) with the long lists of unconnected dates 
and facts which Mr. Malden has so carefully put together for 
his (or her) edification. Nor does it seem more probable that 
the ordinary reader or the private student will care to lay 
aside the flesh and blood of his Freeman, his Froude, his 
Gardiner, or his Green, for Mr. Malden’s elaborate skeleton of 
chronological facts, or that he will attempt to correct their errors 
by comparing what they say with Mr. Malden’s uninteresting 
if sometimes more accurate compilation. But perhaps it may 
be best to set forth shortly the general plan of Mr. Malden’s 
book. In any given reign—it is a pity that Mr. Malden has 
nearly always chosen the old-fashioned division with reigns 
rather than into periods—we first have a succinct statement of 
the territory at that time under English rule. Next comes a 
catalogue of the wars, with the most important battles, in which 
England was engaged during the reign. This is followed by a 
list of the principal officials of the kingdom—in earlier times 
chiefly the archbishops and chancellors, in later reigns the chief 
Ministers of State. A careful summary then sets forth the most 
important acts and documents with references to where they may 
be found, and a short resumé of the main authorities available 
concludes the section. With the execution of the plan we have 
little or no fault to find. But we do think that in view of 
the existing crowd of chronological compendiums already 
available, further work of this character is, except in parti- 
cular cases, unnecessary and undesirable. Mr. Malden’s book 
as we have said can scarcely expect to find due appreciation 
among those for whom it has been specially compiled, while 
as far as we can judge there is no other class of historical 
students who are likely to find it at all indispensable. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son have added two more volumes to 
their School and Home Library, Miss Mitford’s Our Village 
and Captain Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. These are 
books which eyery one professes to know, but which few people 
at the present day have really read. The stories which are 
collected under the title of Our Village were written in the 
early years of the present century, and give a most interesting 
and picturesque description of the country life of a bygone time. 
Though very different in style, in delicacy and charm they are 
not unlike the New England stories of Mary Wilkins. Messrs. 
Blackie and Son may well be thanked for reproducing these 
pretty tales in so neat and inexpensive an edition. The C4i/dren 
of the New Forest is a most amusing example of what in former 
years was thought a suitable book for young persons. It is by 
no means a had story, though one is occasionally overpowered 
by the preternatural goodness and cleverness of the precocious 
children whose adventures are described. The astonishing 
thing is that this book should have been written by the witty 
author of Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple. One would 
like to know under what circumstances he wrote it, and whether 
he relieved his feelings at intervals by tossing it aside and dash- 
ing off a chapter or two of some rollicking sea novel. 

Mr. W. J. Spratly thinks he has solved ¢Ae problem of life— 
the immortality of the soul. In Zhe Scéentific Basis for a 
Future State (London: Digby) he brings Darwin to his help in 
order to prove what has not yet been proved, though in most it 
is intensely believed. His assumption is even more flagrant 
than he thinks the theologian’s—viz., the perfect identity of 
mind and matter as divine essences in different forms. He 
denies the atomic theory, and lays down the purely meta- 
physical proposition that substances are composed of minute 
quantities, subject to metamorphoses as regards some of their 
characteristic essentials. He assumes this, because he considers 
that otherwise he must accept the conclusion that matter is 
eternal or made out of nothing by the Creator. And though as 
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a psuedo-scientist he may not allow the latter alternative, he 
ought to accept the former ; for the fact that matter in some 
form never had a beginning is no less intelligible than the fact 
that matter will never have an end. Creation is as meaningless 
as annihilation, whereas the conservation of matter is as true 
as the conservation of energy. He knocks on the head 
Newton’s explanation of universal gravitation by his self- 
constituted dictum. According to the ingenious author a 
crystal is Nature’s protoplasm ; chemical affinity being the 
fundamental and universal life-producing force. From this he 
ascends by evolution to organic crystallisation—but there is 
just the impassable gulf between life and non-life which he has 
never dared to consider. Electricity is the paramount force 
which accounts for much. The flapping of a bird’s wings 
induces a current of perfect electricity to circulate in the animal 
matter, and to overcome the force of gravitation—hence he 
accounts for its flight. He has discovered the action of the 
heart by the alternate motions and reactions of positive and 
negative electricity. He is satisfied that instinct is, in its 
primary essence, a resultant from the forces of chemical attrac- 
tion and repulsion as they manifest themselves through animal 
energies; by some mysterious process all the mental and 
spiritual attributes of humanity are emanations from matter. 
With a few dashes of the pen the author can identify matter 
with universal Essence, and can produce man as a finite 
counterpart of limitless Deity. Hence he can easily answer in 
the affirmative the engrossing problem, ‘To be or not to be? 
As Deity is immortal, therefore man, being what he calls a 
micro-theos, is also immortal. Will any reasoning man be able 
to build up such a structure, or will any scientific man admit 
the process by which the conclusions are come to? He believes 
in ghosts, spiritualism and kindred nonsense ; yet so far as the 
haunting of buildings and localities by spirits of the departed is in 
question he admits frankly that there is no trustworthy evidence 
—that shows a marvellously constituted mind. We must just 
submissively bow to his sentence of condemnation ‘that to 
question the reality of transient apparitions is indicative of such 
an unreasonable degree of agnosticism, in those who withhold 
their credence, as to prompt suspicions of their total sanity. 
But then who iias judged us? 

We commend to the notice of tourists in the north country 
the new edition of Murray’s Handbook to Scotland (London : 
Murray) ; it will be found admirable alike for its stores of infor- 
mation, excellent maps and compact size. We have received 
as the first of a new series of English standard works a volume 
containing Ainsworth’s Zower of London and stories by 
Thackeray, Albert Smith and others (London: Dicks); also 
new editions of the Comic History of Rome (same publishers) 
and of Shakespeare's Complete Works (same publishers). 
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